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Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  Overseas 


COMMUNISTS 
AFFECTED  BY 
PRINCE'S  PLEA 


'Emperor*  Cook  Recalls  Pa- 
thetic Incident  Attending 
Distress  Appeal  Made  by 
H.R.H.  Last  Christmas 


5COFFERS  SHOW 
THEIR  EMOTIONS 


Labor  Leader  Declares  Em- 
pire's Heir  Has  "Brought 
Throne  Quite  Close  to  the 
Populace" 


i 


HE  Prince  of  Wales,  at  a  lunch- 
eon given  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
at  the  Mansion  House,  gave  very 
graceful  thanks  to  the  workers  for 
the  Coalfields  Distress  Funds  and  to 
the  subscribers,  "small  and  large, 
not  only  In  this  country,  but  in  the 
Dominions  and  America- — one  might 
almost  say  throughout  the  world." 
Another  speaker  was  Mr  A.  J.  Cook, 
secretary  of  the  Miner*'  Federation, 
who  referred  to  the  Princes  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm  on  the  miners- 
behalf."  which  liad  "brought  the 
throne  quite  close  to  the  populace." 
Mr.  Cook  said  it  wan  thanks  to  the 
Prince  and  his  example  that  he 
was  "able  to  come  here  without  con- 
taminating any  one  of  you."  The 
Prince's  conduct  and  atutude  had 
shown  that  all  mankind  has  great 
qualities  in  common,  one  man  with 
*very  other. 

"You.  Sir"  <Mr.  Cook  continued, 
addreaslng  the  Prince*,  "have  done 
a  marvellous  thing.  Never  was  I  so 
Impressed  as  by  your  speech  on 
Christmas  Day  night.  I  was  with 
two  Communist  friends,  and  when 
your  name  was  announced  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  Miners'  Fund  they 
undoubtedly  scoffed  But  they 
listened  to  what  you  had  to  say. 
and  when  you  had  finished,  with 
tears  In  their  eyes,  they  put  their 
hands  In  their  pockets  and  gave 
what  money  they  had  on  them  to 
the  fund.  It  was  a  wonderful  appeal 
you  made  to  the  country  that  night. 

"Our  people  hate  charity,  and  tt  Is 
right,  we  think,  that  they  should 
hate  charity.  Let  us,  therefore, 
while  giving  every  enthusiasm  we 
can  to  thla  movement  to  relieve  dis- 
tress, not  fall  In  the  greatest  task  of 
getting  down  to  the  problem  of  pre- 
venting this  demoralisation  " 

BRITISH  INSANITY 
CASES  INCREASE 

Two  Thousand  Lunatic*   Added  to 
Papulation  Annually  —  Lower 
Death  Rate 


Insane  persona  in  Oreal  Britain 
are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
2.000  a  year.  Neville  Chamberlain 
Minister  of  Health,  told  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  said  he  did  not 
regard  the  figure*  as  disquieting  In 
view  of  the  Increase  In  population. 

The  last  year,  he  said,  had  shown 
the  lowest  death  rate  from  tubercu- 
losis on  record.  Infant  mortality 
was  at  Die  rate  of  sixty-five  per 
thousand  births,  compared  with 
seventy-five  In  1924.  The  maternal 
mortal! Tv  rate  was  unchanged,  but 
he  predicted  there  would  toe  a  re- 
duction next  year. 

There  were  more  than  14.000  mild 
smallpox  cases  in  1927.  Mr  Cham- 
berlain said,  but  the  number  was 
not  quite  so  large  last  year.  As  long 
as  a  large  part  of  the  population  re- 
mained unvacclnated  the  risk  from 
this  disease  was  frreat.  he  remarked. 
Oancer  was  Increasing,  but  he  hoped 
a  greater  use  of  radium  would  bring 
amelioration.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  ma- 
larial mosquito  treatment  for  gen- 
eral paralyala 

With  regard  to  housing  he  said 
1.241,803  house*  had  been  built  in 
England  and  Wales  since  the  armi- 
stice.  

WRITERS  VINDICATED 

trlme  Prove  British 

Paint  True  rirtores 


A  unique  reflection  upon  Pres- 
ident Hoover's  speech  stressing  the 
growing  prevalence  of  crime  comes 
from  the  New  York  correspondent, 
of  The  Dally  Mall,  London,  who  de- 
clares that  "It  Is  frequently  alleged 
against  British  newspaper  cor- 
respondents working  In  the  United 
States  that  thev  emphasise  crime  In 
their  dally  messages  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  falsify  American  life." 
He  now  rejoices  thai  "if  the  English 
correspondents  needed  any  vindica- 
tion surely  they  have  received  It  at 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  State*  "  

SMfJ  tenial  Collection 

The  total  sum  collected  by  the 
Salvation  Army  during  Self -Denial 
Week,  which  was  the  last  week  in 
February,  amounted  to  £146.431. 
Last  year's  figure  was  f 196.056.  It 
had  been  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  a  drop  in  the  amour.  ■•■ 
the  collection  owing  to  the  litigation 
over  the  apppotntment  of  a 


Four  and  Half 
Millions  Pensions 
I  *;  /  ml  of  Year 

TWO  weeks  ago  the  estl- 
'  mates  of  the  Ministry  of 
Pensions.  totalling  nearly 
1270,000.000.  one  of  the  largest 
single  votes  of  all  the  Civil 
Service  estimates,  were  Intro- 
duced. Rt.  Hon.  O.  C.  Tryon 
Minister  of  Pensions,  said  the 
actual  beneficiaries  under  the 
pensions  schemes  numbered  a 
million  and  a  half.  "At  the 
end  of  the  present  year."  he 
stated,  "we  shall  have  spent 
M. 665  000  000  on  war  pensions 
rompared  with  France's  92.- 
500.000,000  and  Germany's 
$2,000,000,000.  The  ministry  Is 
only  spending  for  administra- 
tion eleven  cent*  to  every  $6 
granted  In  pensions,  compared 
with  thirty  cents  In  1920 
The  remarriage  of  a  good 
number  of  widows  and  the 
(act  that  n  number  of  children 
of  widows  had  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen,  the  Minister  said, 
had  contributed  to  a  decline  In 
expenditure  of  pensions 


LIVINGSTONE'S 
LETTERS  SENT 

National  Memorial  for 
Great  Missionary  Re- 
ceives From  Nephew 
Four  Epistles 

lit  IKS  PRESERVED 
IIS  OLD  SCOT  HOME 


SOUTH  AFRICA 
Al  l.  IS  WELL 

Late  Administrator  o  f 
Transvaal  Tells  Royal 
Empire  Society  of  Coun- 
try's Imperial  Ideas 

ONLY  SPEAKS  OF 
FAITH  WITHIN  HIM 


British  Veterans'  Families  Reach  Canada 


Suggests  Change  of  Vision 
Angle  on  Part  of  Critics  of 
Recently  Completed 
Treaty  With  Germany 


M: 


Very  Rev  Donald  Fraaer.  or  Glas- 
gow, vice-chairman  of  the  Scottish 
National  Memorial  for  Livingstone, 
which  is  being  erected  on  the  site  of 
Livingstone's  old  home  in  Blantyre. 
Scotland,  has  Just  received  four 
original  Livingstone  letters,  written 
by  the  missionary -explorer  from 
Africa  to  his  younger  brother, 
Charles,  in  America.  These  letters, 
taken  from  the  archives  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  in 
Boston,  have  Just  been  presented  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Cornelius  H  Patton.  home 
secretary.  In  behalf  of  the  American 
board 

The  letters,  which  will  be  placed 
on  permanent  exhibition  in  the  me- 
morial museum,  supplement  the  gifts 
of  thousands  of  American  children 
who  have  contributed  to  the  rest- 
oration. The  letters  contain  ac- 
counts of  Livingstone's  experiences 
among  the  Bechuanaa,  descriptions 
of  native  customs,  comments  on  the 
war  between  the  Boers  and  Sechle 
and  on  the  slave  trade. 

They  were  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican board  by  Charles  H.  Living- 
stone, of  Denver,  son  of  Charles  and 
nephew  of  David  Livingstone. 

Even  in  dearrtblng  the  discovery 
and  naming  of  Victoria  Falls  and 
the  trek  across  the  continent.  Liv- 
ingstone s  passion  for  converting 
Africans  to  Christianity  Is  evident 
In  his  letters. 

The  collection  contains  the  fam- 
ous sentence: 

"But  I  am  not  ao  elated  with  the 
speed  accomplishment  of  the  feat  In 
crossing  the  continent  as  might  be 
expected,  for  the  end  of  the  geo- 
graphical feat  is  but  the  beginning 
of  the  missionary  enterprise.' ' 

Livingstone  hated  show  "People 
here  are  disposed  to  make  a  lion  or 
me."  he  wrote  from  Capetown  in 
1853.  after  telling  of  a  bad  throat, 
"but  I  have  an  excuse  in  my  throat 
I  dare  say  they  mean  well,  but  I  am 
utterly  opposed  to  the  excitement 
system.  Let  people  give  from  prin- 
ciple and  not  from  temporary  ex- 
citement." 

PONCE  ,«  BOYS* 
CLUB  MOVEMENT 

Recel  ves 


R  J  H.  Hormeyr.  late  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Transvaal,  was 
the  guest  of  the  Royal  Empire  So- 
ciety at  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Vic- 
toria. London.  Recently.  Prince 
Arthur  of  Connaught.  formerly 
Oovernor-Oeneral  of  South  Africa, 
honored  the  occasion  by  his  pres- 
ence. 

Mr.  HofmeyT,  In  reply  to  a  toast, 
said  that  It  was  a.  natural  Inquiry 
by  the  British,  how  South  Africa 
stood  today  In  regard  to  the  ideals 
which  the  British  Empire  represent- 
ed. Was  it  well?  Of  course,  he 
could  not  speak  as  one  holding  offi- 
cial position.  He  could  only  speak 
of  the  faith  within  himself,  and  did 
so  as  one  who  had  not  a  drop  of 
British  blood-  He  was  merely  one 
of  the  members  of  a  Junior  partner 
in  a  great  family  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  the  German 
Treaty  would  be  prominent  in  their 
minds.  He  would  ask  them  to  re- 
member that  South  Africa,  like 
Great  Britain,  was  about  to  face  a 
general  election,  and  at  such  tunes 
the  utterances  of  politicians  could ' 
not  be  Judged  by  quite  the  same 
standards  as  were  applied  in  times ' 
of  normal  state.  They  were  like 
young  men  In  courtship  days. 

He  wanted  them  also  to  look  at 
the  matter  from  a  different  angle. ' 
They  must  recall  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  present  South  African 
Oovemment  came  into  office  five 
years  ago.  Those  were  days  of  very 
great  difficulty.  Let  them  recall  all 
the  circumstances  and  realise  that 
the  worst  thing  that  Government 
had  done  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  ideals  of  the  British  Empire  had 
been  the  making  of  certain  propos- 
als In  the  German  Treaty,  and  even 
the  clause  containing  those  propos- 
als was  not  of  immediate  effect,  but 
for  a  contingency  which  under  the 
act  might  possibly  never  appear. 
Behind  all  that  appeared  on  the 
surface  there  was  an  Intense  regard 
for  the  British  Empire,  in  whose 
magnificence  nothing  was  more 
prominent  than  it*  spirit  of  eo-op- 
cratlon. 

SALARIES  BUT  ! 
MINISTERS  READY 


Roast  Reef  of 

Old  Ertuland  No 
I  on  art  I  at  on  <l 

'  p  HE  Englishman,  it  Is  said. 
1  u  beginning  to  demand  s 
salad  Instead  of  a  steak,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  butchers 
British  imports  of  meat  have 
fallen  off  sharply,  the  numbei 
of  catt'.e  in  England  has 
dropped  from  1 1  BOO  000  in 
1813  to  8  130.000  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Imports  of  fruit,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  almost 
doubled  in  the  last  two  years. 
Some  observers  attribute  the 
decline  in  meat  eating  to  the 
modern  vogue'  of  slendemes* 
Others,  among  them  some 
butchers,  say  the  spread  of  the 
week-end  motoring  habit  has 
led  the  Englishman  to  spend 
more  money  on  petrol  for  his 
automobile  and  less  on  Sunday 
roasts  Be  that  as  It  may.  the 
"roast  beef  of  old  England' 
appears  to  be  losing  its  grip 
on  modern  British  appetites 


The  Above  Party.  Comprising  Thirty-Eight  Families  of  British  War  Veterans.  Was 
the  Immigrants  Had  Disembarked  *t  Halifsx  From  the  Ss.  Caronia.    The  Majority  of  the 
This  Happy  Band  Will  Take  Up  Farming  in  Western  Canada. 


After 
embers  of 


PRKMIKK  DUKE 
[IMS  OF  AGF. 

Chief  Heir  to  "Blood  of  All 
the  Howards"  and  Their 
Titles  Assume  Control  of 
Norfolk  Estates 


IS  HEAD  OF  ALL 

ENGLAND'S  PEERS 


Votes)  Money,  hot  dovfriwr 
t  riable  U»  Find 
to  Serve 


for  M.000 
Boys! 


The  Prince  of  Wales  has  cent  a 
donation  of  £1,000  to  the  £50.000 
fund,  which  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Boys'  Clubs  is  raising  in 
order  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
Boys'  Clubs  movement  all  over  the 
country  This  follows  a  donation  of 
CI 00  sent  by  the  King  when  the 
fund  was  first  opened.  The  total 
received  up  to  date  is  just  over 
1 1 0.000 

Colonel  Ronald  Campbell,  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  Boys'  Clubs  appeal, 
In  an  Interview,  said  that  the  very 
generous  donation  which  they  had 
received  from  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  another  sign  of  the  very  great 
interest  the  Royal  Family  had 
taken,  and  was  taking.  In  the  Boys' 
Clubs  movement.  Like  the  Kings 
donation,  which  was  the  first  His 
Majesty  had  sent  to  any  chanty 
since  his  Illness,  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  gift  would  have  a  very 
marked  effect  In  stimulating  con- 
tributions from  other  sources.  He 
was  very  hopeful  now  that  the 
whole  of  the  money  they  wanted  In 
order  to  put  their  association  on  a 
sound  and  permanent  basis  would 
be  obtained  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  Contributions  were  coming 
In  steadily,  not  only  from  the  Home 
Country,  but  also  from  the  Empire 
oversea,  and  most  of  them  big  and 
small,  were  accompanied  by  letters 
wishing  them  M>cces*  In  the  work 
the*  was 


Having  failed  to  form  a  Ministry 
in  Assam  State,  although  salaries 
for  ministers  had  been  voted.  Sir 
Egbert  Hammond,  the  Governor, 
his  exercised  has  powers  under  the 
Government  of  India  Act,  and  has 
dissolved  the  Legislature  snd  or- 
dered a  general  election  for  June  10. 
This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
this  drastic  step  has  been  taken  A 
similar  position  exists  in  Bengal, 
but  the  Governor,  who  Is  now  at 
Darjeellng.  contlnuues.  with  little 
promise  of  success,  his  efforts  to 
discover  ministers  with  sufficient 
support  to  avert  their  early  •defeat 
if  nominated. 


NATIVES  OBSTINATE 


Continue    Prncramme  of 


The  passive  resistance  begun  two 
years  ago  by  native  Samoans  to  New 
Zealand  administration  continues 
Some  natives  I  save  paid  their  taxes, 
more  have  not.  An  "economy  com- 
mission" from  Ne>w  Zealand  report- 
ed adversely  on  some  matters  in 
Samoa,  and  recommended  that  se- 
vere retrenchment  be  made  in  local 
expenditures:  also  that  In  future 
the  civil  service  be  run  chleHy  by 
New  Zcalandcrv  who  would  remain 
for  only  two-year  term*.  The  com- 
ml*Mon  recommended  that  subsi- 
dies In  Samoa  by  feew  Zealand  be 
cut  down;  notahrr  9he  benefits  de- 
rived by  Samoa  from  profits  of  the 
New  Zealand  reparation  estates  sit- 
uated In  theae  Islands 

HUGE  TURNOVER 


IKS 


When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
Is  the  premier  duke  and  earl  of  Eng- 
land, came  of  age  two  weeks  ago 
a  gleam  from  a  historic  past  was 
shed  on  the  life  of  today.  The  titles 
of  the  sixteenth  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  his  family  name.  Howard,  re- 
call a  thousand  years  of  British  his- 
tory. A  youth  of  twenty -one  Is  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  Earl  of  Arundel. 
8urrey  and  Norfolk,  Baron  Fitzalan, 
Clun.  Oswaldestre  and  Maltraver*. 
Earl  Marshal  and  Hereditary  Mar- 
shal of  England.  Premier  Duke  and 
Premier  Earl  of  England.  Besides, 
he  is  chief  heir  to  the  "blood  of  all 
the  Howards  " 

The  young  duke  has  held  his 
titles  since  1017.  Being  a  minor, 
however,  he  could  not  assume  legal 
control  of  his  vast  properties,  landed 
and  personal  His  age  would  have 
prevented  him.  also,  from  exercising 
the  chief  duties  of  an  Earl  Marshal, 
if  fate  had  brought,  a  new  King  to 
the  throne  of  England  First  among 
the  duties  of  an  Earl  Marshal  are 
those  pertaining  to  the  direction  of 
a  coronation,  with  all  Its  traditional 
and  colorful  ceremonies.  The  father 
of  the  present  duke  was  Earl  Mar- 
shal at  the  coronations  of  King  Ed- 
ward VII  and  King  George  V, 

Acordlng  to  Burke's  Peerage,  the 
"ducal  and  illustrious  Howards". (of 
whom  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  chief » 
"stand,  next  to  the  blood  royal,  at 
the  head  of  the  peerage  of  Eng- 
land "  It  la  said  that  the  first 
Howard  •  or  Hercward »  of  note  Mved 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edgar,  a  cen- 
tury before  the  Norman  conquest. 

BROTHER  VS.  BROTHER 


Lord  Dewar  Cracks  Life 
and  Matrimony 


If  husbands  went  everywhere  their  wives  told  them  to  go.  there 
would  be  fewer  divorces  but  more  widows. 

Divorce  Is  a  great  institution:   It  keeps  women  In  circulation. 

It  Is  much  better  to  have  a  few  hundreds  In  the  bank  than  mil- 
lions on  the  brain 

No  gentleman  has  ever  heard  your  story  before. 

To  achieve  disarmament,  build  battleships  by  public  subscription. 

A  man's  reputation  is  that  which  is  not  found  out  about  him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  woman's  place  Is  no  longer  in  the  home;  it 
is  In  the  Channel. 

A  man  who  hides  behind  a  woman's  skirts  today  Is  not  a 
coward:  he  is  a  magician. 

When  a  man  says  his  word  Is  as  good  as  his  bond— get  his  bond 

We  have  been  told  that  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God.  but 
nobody  ever  said  so  except  man. 

Optimism  makes  a  man  or  ninety-five  buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
and  two  pairs  of  trousers. 

It  Is  a  wise  wife  who  laughs  at  her  husband's  Jokes. 

Judge  not  a  man  by  his  clothes,  but  by  his  wife's  clothes. 

Poets  are  born,  not  paid. 

The  road  to  success  Is  filled  with  women  pushing  their  hus- 
bands along 


PIERCE  ABYSS 
OF  UNIVERSE 

Manchester  Expert  Dis- 
cusses Plans  for  Erection 
of  Proposed  200-Inch  Re- 
flector at  Mount  Wilson 


SISTER  STATE 
SEEKS  SOUTH 
AFRICA  TRADE 

Victoria,  Australia,  Sends 
Business  Commission  to 
Capetown  for  Purpose  of 
Bettering  Exchange 

It WRIST  TRAFEK 
GIVEN  ATTENTION 


Finds  Reports  of  Political 
Situation  in  Dark  Conti- 
nent Not  Borne  Out  by 
Personal  Investigation 


w 


PRAISE  WORK 

DONE  AT  VICTORIA 


Welshmen  Agree  to 
and  Fight  for  Ham*-  Par 
llamcntary  Seat 

The  coming  general  election  has 
split  many  a  British  family  wide 
open  on  the  question  of  politics,  but 
probably  none  more  than  a  family 
of  Wrexham.  Wales,  in  which  two 
brothers  are  to  fight  each  other  for 
the  Parliamentary  seat  of  Flint- 
shire One  la  a  Laborlte  and  the 
other  a  Liberal  And  Lloyd  George 
is  the  rock  of  their  dissension.  Cyril 
O  Jones  is  the  Laborlte  candidate 
His  brother.  Frederick  Llewellyn 
Jones.  Is  the  Liberal.  Many  persons 
thought  Cyril,  the  forty -two- year  - 
old  younger  brother,  would  with- 
draw, but  he  has  Indicated  that 
such  a  course  Is  impossible  "My 
brother  and  I."  he  said,  "have  been 
keen  politicians  s'nee  boyhood.  Un- 
til 1916  we  were  of  the  same  faith 
Then  I  quit  Liberalism  for  Social- 
ism It  is  about  Lloyd  George  that 
my  brother  and  I  differ.  I  shall 
give  him  a  good  fight,  but  there  will 
be  no  personalities  " 

MUTINEERS'  PENSIONS 


DISLIKES  LONDON 

Septuagenarian  Jadge  Startles  Con- 
freres by  Statements  Concern- 
ing Metropolis 

The  Hon.  Justice  Eve.  a  septua- 
genarian Londoner,  and  a  Judge  of 
the  Chancery  Division  or  the  High 
Court,  has  been  startling  the  Lon- 
don Society  at  its  annual  banquet 
by  a  remarkable  confession  of  his 
ignorance  of  his  home  town.  Mr. 
Justice  Eve  confessed  that  though 
he  was  born  in  London  seventy - 
two  yean  ago.  and  had  lived  most 
of  his  life  In  the  city,  he  had  never 
been  Inside  the  National  Oallery. 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  the 
Tale  Oallery.  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  the  British  Museum,  the 
Tower  of  London  or  St  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral <  except  on  one  ceremonial 
occasion  >.  Moreover,  this  Londoner 
born  and  bred  declared  that  he  had 
never  heard  an  opera  or  a  clasical 
concert,  and  he  had  been  inside  » 
theatre  or  a  "movie"  house  only  a 
dozen  times  in  his  life.  "I  do  not 
like  London."  he  declared. 

FAVOR  LADIES' 
AS  MANAGERS 

Ortavta  Hill  System   Makes  Great 
Advanre*   Anion*   Public  and 


ORANGE  liRIIVES  OF 
EMPIRE  DEVELOP 

Old  Country's    Imports    of  Cltrws 
Fruits    From    fiominions  In- 
lUpidJy 


S3-]g.t*MM 


Mr.  F.  D'Arcy.  the  chairman,  ct 
the  meeting  of  Lever  Brothers 
Limited,  at  Port  Sunlight  recently, 
said  that  in  1928  the  turnover  Ml 
975.970  099  *s  against  C7LS41.no  for 
tht  u-fvlous  ye-ir  This  represented 
2343.171    tons    of    goods  manu- 


friah  M.P.'s  .Seek   Beeompense  for 
Soldier.  Who  Refused  Doty  In 
Sympathy  With  Rebels 

Compensation  for    men    of  the 
Connaught  Rangers,  who  mutinied 
in  India    during    the  Anglo-Irish 
struggle  as  a  protest    against  (he 
events  In  Ireland,  was  claimed  by 
deputies  in  the  Free  Stat*  Parlia- 
ment.    Mr.    Btythe.    Minister  of 
Finance,  said  toe  committee  which 
investigated    the    claims  reported 
i hat  these  men  acted  fear  national 
motives,  but  also  took  the  view  that 
i  they  had  no  claim  to  compensation 
I  Mr.  Pahy  •  Planna    Fall  >  suggested 
I  that  pensions  might  be  granted,  and 
j  he   was   supported  by   Labor  and 
I  Oovemment  deputies,  but  the  Mm 
,  Hter  said  he  could  say  no  more  on 
Lsfta 


During  the  past  year,  according 
to  the  annual  report  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Rouse  Property 
Managers,  of  which  Viscountess 
Aster  is  a  vice-president,  a  number 
of  English  local  authorities  have,  by 
resolution  of  their  councils,  handed 
over  the  management  of  municipal 
property  to  women  trained  under 
the  Octavla  Hill  ?yatem. 

This  system  continues  to  make 
rapid  progress  In  Oreat  Britain 
and  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
Lord  Salisbury  has  arranged  1pr  100 
of  his  housea  in  the  Liverpool  dis- 
trict to  be  managed  by  Mias  Baskett. 
who  until  recently  was  in  charge  of 
similar  work  in  the  ancient  city  or 
Bath. 

Among  the  public  bodies  who 
have  already  appointed  women 
managers,  are  the  two  Borough 
Councils  of  Kensington  and  Chelsea, 
the  City  Council  of  Chester,  and  the 
Councils  of  Chesterfield  and  West 
Bromwich. 

Another  notable  development  of 
the  Octavla  Hill  system  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  women  managers  by 
private  property  owners.  Various 
\  ilunLary  housing  associations  in 
Kensington.  Chelsea,  Paddington 
and  Liverpool  have  also 
women. 


Although  two-thirds  of  the  Brit- 
ish orange  supply  comes  from  Spain, 
where  extensive  plantings  have  been 
made  recently,  the  most  striking  in- 
creases in  production  are  noted  in 
units  of  the  British  Empire.  For  in- 
stance. Imports  from  Palestine  of 
the  famed  Jaffa  oranges  more  than 
doubled  between  1924  and  1828  and 
arc  likely  to  double  again  within 
the  next  few  years  At  present. 
South  Africa  sends  only  6  per  cent 
of  the  total  importation,  but  this  Is 
expected  to  be  doubled  or  trebled 
within  the  next  decade. 

Although  consumption  has  gone 
up  since  the  war.  it  Is  not  certain 
that  it  will  be  able  to  keep  pace 
with  production  unless  the  price  to 
the  consumer  goes  down.  However. 
It  Is  hoped  that  by  finding  a  ready 
market  for  such  by-products  as  fruit 
Juice,  marmalade,  pulps  and  oil. 
orange  growing  will  continue  to  pay 
good  profits. 

Britons  are  the  world's  champion 
orange  eaters  Each  inhabitant  of 
the  Island  kingdom -England.  Scot- 
land. Wales  and  Ireland— eat*  nine- 
teen pounds  of  oranges  a  year,  or 
one-third  of  all  the  oranges  enter- 
ing the  channels  of  world  trade 
Since  the  war  they  have  been  eat- 
ing more  and  more  oranges,  until 
in  1927  imports  were  go  per  cent 
more  than  in  1920. 

STUCK  IN  DOOR 

Elephant     on     Ire  Cream 


Stars  as  faint  as  the  thirtieth 
magnitude  will  be  made  visible  to 
astronomers  If  a  200-Inch  reflector 
can  be  constructed.  This  was  re- 
vealed In  a  lecture  given  In  Man- 
chester by  John  H.  Hlndle,  a  Lan- 
cashire mechanical  engineer,  who 
has  acquired  an  International 
reputation  among  instrument  mak- 
ers for  his  work  in  the  grinding  and 
optical  figuring  of  large  telescope 
mirrors. 

Plans  are  under  consideration 
now  for  the  Installation  of  a  200- 
inch  reflector  at  ML  Wilson  Solar 
Observatory,  in  California,  where 
sixty  and  100-Inch  reflectors  are  at 
present  in  operation  The  faintest 
stars  photographed  with  the  sixty - 
Inch  reflector  are  of  the  twenty- 
first  magniture. 

With  the  greatest  possible  refine- 
ments In  the  curvatures  of  the  mir- 
rors and  of  the  photographic  emul- 
sions, it  Is  estimated  that  worlds 
that  have  not  heretofore  been  seen 
may  be  brought  within  the  vision 
or  astronomers  using  a  200- inch 
lens.  Naturally  this  would  add  con- 
siderably to  astronomical  knowledge 
and  deductions. 

But  the  difficulties  of  casting  a 
glaaa  disk  of  suitable  thickness  are 
almost  Insurmountable,  although 
the  solution  may  be  found  In  the 
construction  or  celluluar  mirrors 
moderate-sized  specimens  or  which 
already  have  been  produced.  Mr. 
Hlndle  Indicates. 

Oood  photographic  work  has  been 
secured  by  means  of  the  seventy - 
three- Inch  reflector  of  the  Canadian 
Oovemment  at  Victoria  and  the 
twenty  -  four  -  Inch  reflector  st 
Yerkes.  Excellent  examples  of 
spiral  nebulae  and  globula  star 
clusters  were  shown  on  the  screen 
by  Mr.  Hlndle  in  the  course  of  his 
address  to  the  Manchester  Astro- 
nomical Society. 

MILLION  FORCLINIC 


for  Modrl 
Dental  College  C  rmnerl^d  With 
Royal  Free  Hospital 


5  atul  Reds 

Charges  that  American  grey 
squirrels  Imported  into  England 
have  almost  exterminated  the  na- 
'  tlve  red  squirrels  are  found  by  Ox- 
]  ford  University  Museum  Inveatiga- 
j  tors  to  be  untrue,  though  the  grers 
|d3  make  tile  burdensome  to  the 


Liverpool  Cafe 

Excitement  was  caused  In  Liver- 
pool recently  when  a  young  ele- 
phant, belonging  to  a  local  circus, 
broke  away  from  1U  keeper  and  ca- 
reered along  the  streets  It  halted 
outside  a  restaurant  and  made  a* 
if  to  enter  the  premises  and  sample 
the  delicacies,  but  Its  bulk  waa  an 
Insuperable  obstacle  to  passage 
through  the  doorway  Orowing  im- 
pattcnt.  the  elephant  looked  Ilk* 
carrying  away  the  shop  front,  but 
the  situation  was  saved  by  a  young 
woman  Inside  the  shop,  who  offered 
the  animal  a  choice  cake  This  it 
accepted  with  s  gleeful  trumpet, 
and  backing  out  or  the 
ambled  away. 


The  huge  girders  now  being  hoist- 
ed into  position  on  a  site  next  to  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital.  London,  when 
finished  will  be  a  model  dental 
clinic,  the  gtfl  of  Mr  Oeorge  East- 
man, the  wealthy  American  It  is 
estimated  that  It  will  cost  009.000. 
The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
clinic  was  laid  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  April  30  The  Royal  Free 
Hospital  has  been  able  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  accepting  the 
gift  on  behair  or  London  through 
the  generosity  of  Its  president.  Lord 
RiddeU  and  its  honorary  treasurer. 
Sir  Albert  Levy. 

The  clinic,  which  will  be  the  first 
of  iu  kind  to  be  established  in  Eng- 
land, will  not  only  deal  with  dental 
cases,  but  with  tonsils  and  adenoids 
the  treatment  of  hare-Up  and  cleft 
palate.  In  association  with  the 
treatment  of  children  and  nursing 
mothers  facilities  will  be  provided 
a*  soon  aa  the  clinic  is  properly 
rtarted.  wheretoy  women  who  are  al- 
ready entering  the  medical  school 
associated  with  the  Roval  Free  Hos- 
pital will  also  be  In  a  position  to 
qualify  aadentiata.  

WOMEN  GO  TO  SEA 

Hundreds   Appft   for    Po«ltl«vn«  ao 
Ocean  Linen  to 


Rurst  Into  Flames 

Workmen  preparing  for  Use  erac 
tton  of  a  new  organ  in  Holy  Trinity  | 
Church.  Ooaport,  recently,  broke  ac- 
cidentally Into  a  vault  the  existence  | 
pf  which  was  unknown    As  smoke 
began  to  come  from  the  vault  the 
fire  brigade  was  called    They  found  I 
that  the  smoke  was  coming  from  a  I 
n      *    '  i.«  •  •    -aid J 


the  call  of 
the  sea  just  as  do  their  adventurous 
brothers.  Judged  by  shipping  com- 
panies long  waiting  lists  of  London 
women  seeking  Jobs  on  ocean  liners 
Hundreds  of  applicants  for  posi- 
tions as  stewardesses  conductor - 
eases,  nurses,  manucurtst.  hair- 
dresser and  shop  stlendanta  on 
chipboard  present  themselves  to 
shipping  companies  weekly  Many 
of  them  are  women  of  good  birth 
snd  education  with  a  love  of  travel 
o  cannot  afford  world  tours  and 
therefore  are  willing  to  work  their 


H.  EDGAR,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Victoria.  Australia,  is  in 
South  Africa  to  bring  about  "a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  the  two 
countries.'  by  means  of  trade, 
tourists,  sports  end  accurate  trade 
information.  For  two  countries 
with  so  much  In  common,  the  Union 
and  Australia  ar-  strangely  Igno- 
rant of  each  other. 

"Already  I  havt  learned  much 
that  has  opened  my  eyes."  he  said 
recently  In  Durban  "I  arrived  here 
with  only  the  vaguest  notions  of  the 
country  and  I  was  chiefly  under  the 
impression  Uiat  you  were  about  to 
cut  the  painter  from  the  Empire, 
We  heard  something  In  Australia 
about  your  signing  a  treaty  with 
Oermany  and  about  the  flag  ques- 
tion, but  1  And  on  arrival  tliat  the.-e 
are  not  the  questions  that  dominate 
South  African  peoples  minds. 

"Actually  It  appears  to  me  I  hat 
the  average  South  African  Is  not 
politics  ridden  any  more  than  thr 
average  Austral  Ion.  and  that  you, 
like  us,  are  simply  anxious  to  get  orf 
with  your  job  of  nation-building 
On  the  other  hand,  you  know  little 
about  Australia,  apparently,  except 
as  a  country  where  we  are  either  at 
the  end  or  one  strike  or  beginning 
another.  I  can  assure  you,  however, 
our  labor  troubles  are  largely  super- 
ficial." He  emphasized  that  Aus- 
tralia did  not  wish  to  compete  with 
the  Union  as  with  a  rorelgn  coun- 
try, but  thought  that  with  the  es- 
tablishment or  closer  relations,  the 
two  couturier  could  be  or  great  as- 
sistance to  each  other,  as  funds - 
mentally  they  had  many  problems 
of  a  similar  nature  to  face. 

The  encouragement  of  the  tourist 
traffic,  the  greater  interchange  ol 
official  visits,  the  rurnlshlng  of  more 
accurate  trade  information  and 
meeting  each  other  In  sporting  con- 
testa,  were  all  excellent  methods  or 
bringing  South  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia into  closer  relationship. 

ELECTION  TO  COST 
TWELVE  MILLIONS 

Forthcoming  Contest  In  RritUh  Isles 
Estimated    at    Hate  Sam — 
92,000.000  for  Printing 

In  view  of  the  slue  or  the  British 
Isle  and  Its  population,  there  is 
scant  doubt  that  the  coming  general 
election  is  going  to  prove  by  rar  the 
most  expensive  contest  or  Its  kind 
on  record  Ten  million  dollars  la 
the  minimum  figure  Riven  In  reli- 
able estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
campaign,  and  from  this  Is  excluded 
more  than  92.000.000  for  printing 
and  publication. 

In  the  matter  or  posters  alone 
England  already  is  being  plastered 
with  4000.000  squsre  reet  or  elec- 
tion advertising  and  more  space  Is 
being  rented  wherever  It  Is  avail- 
able 

But  even  theae  activities  pale  Into 
something  like  insignificance  com- 
pared with  the  business  of  printing 
and  distributing  the  campaign 
literature  Then  it  is  that  the 
showers  of  political  propaganda  as- 
sume the  proportions  of  a  deluge 
The  figures  are  daggering  especial- 
ly to  those  who  never  before  have 
seen  an  election  conducted  quite 
slong  the  lines  of  this  one  It  is 
confidentially  predicted  that  100- 
000.000  election  speeches  and  poll 
cards  will  be  delivered  to  voters  at 
their  homes. 

The  Liberals  have  been  turning 
out  &00000  political  pamphlets  a 
day  for  the  last  tiro  months  This 
output  Is  to  be  doubled  in  the  next 
few  days.  The  Conservatives  are 
contenting  themselves  with  an  out- 
put said  to  be  30  000.000.  while  the 
Laborlte*  assert  that  20.000.000  are 
enough  to  give  I  hem  the 
bloc  in  the  next  Parliament 


PALESTINE  CENSUS 


British 
of 


Of  Maty 
at  It* .554 


Official  figures  as  to  the  r 
of  the  Jewish  population  in 
tine  are  not  available,  but 
to  an  estimate  it  reached  140354  ac 
the  end  of  1929  This  estimate  was 
given  by  Major  Ormsby-Oore 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  In 
the  House  of  Common*  when  the 
question  waa  raised  by  George 
Barker.  Labor  member  Pol  lowing 
the  Armistice,  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion In  Palestine  was  estimated  at 
96.000.    Major    Ormaby-Oore  de- 
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The  'Modern  Marauder 


By  E  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

Illustrated  bs  Rex  Maxon 


I  I'   waa  dark,   the   .street   wa#  narrow,  and 
I    the  houses  on  earh  side  of  many  MorU  so 
II:..'    away  from  the  Mrec;  lamp  a.-.  1  wa. 
■  Ii.-n  >ai  nr-.t  assailed  m»    n.>tl,;iu<  *a.-.  i>*rl> 
distinguishable.   I  saw  too  clearly  for  my  ilk- 
'.nf.  however,  tin  8001    t  ''>•  EMU  BB  ttk 
i.o&lte  pavement,  who  had  gflppsgl  MUtt  me  un- 
i  u  ed  and  was  about  to  cross  the  road  in 
root  of  me  with  the  palpable  object  of  Inter 
cepting  my  progress.  I  saw,  too,  another  shad- 
owy figure  near  at  hand,  who  had  apparently 
been  walking  If  'he  middle  of  the  street  and 
who  was  obviously  preparing  to  accost  me.  and 
rom  behind  I  heard  the  soft  pad  of  rubber- 
bod  feet.   In  that  moment  I  cursed  the  weak- 
ness that  had  led  me  to  display  myself  at  the 
'"aalno  bar,  after  my  rather  conspicuous  good 
ortune.    Then  the  man  who  had  turned  from 
the  middle  of  the  street  addressed  me.  the 
other  one  loitered  In  my  way.  and  fhe  breath 
i  the  third  was  already  upon  my  neck. 
'Monsieur  will  be  so  kind?   Fire  for  the  clg- 
srette.  If  you  please." 

It  was  an  evil  face,  and  a  mocking  voice.  Al- 
rady  I  fancied  I  could  feel  the  fingers  of  that 
unseen  figure    behind    stealing    toward  my 
-tiroat. 

It  was  three  o'clock  In  the  morning,  and  the 
treet  was  deserted.  One  thinks  quickly  in 
uch  moments,  and  I  decided  that  action  was 
my  only  hope.  I  stopped  to  ask  no  useless 
questions.  I  drove  my  fist  into  the  face  of  the 
man  who  had  addressed  me.  and  I  kicked  vig- 
orously behind  st  the  shins  of  my  unseen,  but 
menacing,  garroter  .  .  .  For  a  moment  this 
unexpected  attack  seemed  likely  to  have  a  tri- 
umphant Issue.  The  man  whom  I  had  struck 
reeled  round,  lost  his  balance,  fell  into  the  gut- 
'er,  and  turned  over  on  his  side,  sly  opponent 
:n  the  rear  gave  a  yell  of  pain,  which  afforded 
mi  time  to  spring  sway  from  his  threatened 
embrace,  and  stand  with  my  back  to  the  shut- 
tered window  of  a  shop. 

A  Rescue 

I  STOOD  there  with  clenched  fists,  s  little  ex- 
cited at  my  first  success  snd  full  of  hope 
i  hat  If  these  desperadoes  wart  of  the  ordinary 
type,  they  would  take  to  flight  In  the  face  of 
-  uch  resistance.  My  hopes,  however,  were  short - 
Uved.  The  man  In  the  gutter  spat  st  me,  and 
oetween  his  futile  sttempts  to  stagger  to  his 
leet  shouted  encouragement  to  his  comrades. 
The  man  whom  I  had  kicked  threw  himself 
upon  me.  dodging  my  blows,  so  that  I  almost 
overbalanced  myself.  At  the  same  instant  I 
mm  the  gleam  of  steel  In  the  hand  of  the  third 
man,  who  was  drawing  toward  me  warily,  but 
Inevitably.  Re  crept  forward,  stooping  a  little. 

0  that  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  deal  with  him. 

1  am,  fortunately,  long  In  the  arm.  and  I 
was  able,  for  the  moment,  to  ward  him  off,  and 
catch  hold  of  the  fingers  that  held  the  knife. 
Then  the  two  closed  in  upon  me.  There  were 
one  or  two  short  blows.  I  realized  that,  as  I 
had  to  occupy  myself  chiefly  with  the  man 
whose  hand  was  gripping  that  cruel -looking 
knife.  I  could  hold  out  only  for  a  few  seconds 
against  the  vicious  attack  of  my  other  adver- 
.•-ary.  Another  blow  left  me  still  on  my  feet, 
fighting  automatically,  but  only  half -conscious. 

A  light  flashed  suddenly  across  the  street, 
but  I  was  engaged  In  my  last  desperate  effort 
to  keep  that  wrist  from  turning,  and  the  point 
of  the  knife  away  from  my  body,  and  I  was 
unable  to  look  around  to  see  if  succor  was  at 
hand.  1  was  not  long  left  in  suspense,  how- 
'  ver.  before  I  heard  the  screeching  of  a 
brake,  and  was  conscious  or  rapidly  approach- 
ing footsteps  and  a  voice  hoarse  with  passion. 
I  heard  what  seemed  to  be  the  open  palm  of 
■  man  s  hand  come  crashing  against  the  cheek 
of  my  nght-hand  assailant,  and  realized  the 
sudden  weakening  of  every  muscle  In  the  body 
of  the  man  with  whom  I   was  contending. 

DisMy  and  Faint 

y  VENTS  that  followed  unfolded  themselves  In 
s  misty  sequence,  for  I  was  dtozy  and  faint. 
The   knife  disappeared.   Its  owner  crawled 
away,  broke  suddenly  into  a  run  snd  headco 
lor  the  end  of  the  street,  my  other  adversary 
on  his  heels.   The  man  who  had  been  raising 
himself  from  the  gutter  staggered  after  his 
^    comrades,  and.  looking  after  the  retreating  flg- 
^f.tcs  as  though  uncertain  whether  to  pursue 
them  or  not,  stood  my  rescuer. 

My  recollections  of  that  moment  have  al- 
ways been  cloudy,  but  I  believe  that  I  tried 
to  speak,  and  could  do  nothing  but  smile 
feebly.  I  carried  away  with  me.  however,  a 
curiously  distinct  Impression  of  the  man  who 
had  come  to  my  aid.  He  was  certainly  of  no 
more  than  medium  height.  He  was  not  par- 
ticularly broad,  but  in  his  tense,  upright  figure 
ht  gsve  one  the  Idea  of  great  strength.  He 
was  wearing  the  evening  clothes  of  the  Conti- 
nent—a  short  dinner  Jacket  and  black  tie. 

He  had  evidently  been  driving  a  coupe  drawn 
up  In  the  street.  His  complexion  was  pale.  and. 
even  in  that  moment.  I  remember  noticing  the 
unusual  combination  in  a  man  of 
eyes  and  black  hair.  His  expressk 
of  furious  anger. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

I  found  words,  and.  because  I  was  In  good 
training.  In  good  health,  and  moderately 
I  felt  the  strength  coming  back  to  my 
with  unexpected  swiftness. 

•Thanks  to  you.  no."  I  answered. 

"You  were  unwise."  he  said.  "If  the  rumors 
of  your  winnings  have  any  foundation,  to  trust 
yourself  in  this  quarter.  What  do  you  do 
here,  may  I  ask?" 

"I  am  staying  near  here,  at  the  Hotel  dee 
Pastes."  I  told  him. 

He  laid  his  hand  gently  upon  my  arm.  and 
led  me  across  the  street. 

"8tep  inside."  he  invited,  opening  the  door 
of  his  car  "I  will  drive  you  to  the  Hotel  Oes 
Postes." 

Within  five  minutes,  he  drew  up  opposite 
the  tall,  gloomy  building  where  I 
inent. 

"YouH  come  tar  I  begged. 

•  If  you  will  excuse  me.  no,"  my 
replied,  remaining  seated  at  the  wheel. 

"But  I  must  Insist-  You  must  tell  me  whom 
I  have  to  thank  for  such  wonderful  assistance  " 


Set  Upon  by  Three  Robbers  in  a  Lonely  Street,  Major  Forester  Made  the  Best  Fight  He  CoulJ.  But  the  Odds 

Seemed  Too  Great. 


(if  \o  (on  sequence 

"IT  m  i  matter  of  no  « 
I  -Let  It  be  a 


he  said 


daily  fttnre  you  seem  to  have  the  habit  of 
rung  in  ruch  a  place  as  our  Casino,  to  choose 
a  habitation  in  a  different  quarter.  Permit  me 
to  igwturi  your  pr^ketbook,  which  I 


H-         -*ed  rt.,  ......  „:•    !:.u„1    and  be  ■ 

fore  I  could  stop  him  the  coupe  SH  glldlgtt 
••    "r"  1   turned  to  the  cotu-len;. 

who  was  studying  my  disordered 
curiously. 

[>o  you  know  who  that  gentleman  was?"  I 
asked. 

The  man  shook  his  head 

•  I  did  not  notice  I    •      fcj  confided  -Mon- 
sieur lias  met  with  some  misfortune?" 
"Nothing  of  any  consequence."  he  replied. 


Nice  is  a  large 
pie  realise.  It 


nian\  [.•*•■> 
xf  man-.  h..te! 


lockeo  the  door.  Afterward  he  moved  his  chalr 
sllghtly.  so  as  to  place  himself  between  me  and 

!i'    b.  .     .  mi  resumed  hi*,  iea' 

'  •  ■■'■['•■■  '      "U       !.-    rt.ked        !  I)  I       -  .-prive,- 

many  people  In  my  tunc. ' 

i. ii   •  .,-  .   .-.I!  tied  the  nnh'  to    urpri  .  •• 

if  you  wish  to."  I  replied,  mixing  myself  a 
-      k       .  ■'   MHla        At   the  same  <:nu 
1     ••  >  >  p:*nHtlon  would  be  acceptable 
"You  *hall  have  it,"  he  agreed.    "I  have 

come  here  to  rob  you,  and  I  Intend  to  carry  out 

my  purpose." 
1  tasted  my  whlaky  and  soda,  lit  a  cigarette. 

and  crossed  over  to  the  chair  facing  his. 


hand,  his  was  the  ordinary  farewell  of  one  ac- 
quaintance taking  leave  of  another  I  heard 
tun;  defend  the  '>»:••  and  pie-en':-,  heard 
the  concierv  let  ;,im  out  From  my  window  I 
watched  htm  walk  to  the  end  of  the  street  and 
disappear  1  watched  him  with  a  rurtou-v  in- 
explicable foreboding.  I  had  the  feeling  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  trouble 

Murderous  Rogue* 

ITOR  over  a  month  I  saw  nothing  of  de  Preuil 
It  If  g  curious  fact  that  I  thought  of  him 
always  as  my  preserver,  as  the  man  who  had 
sent  those  three  murderous  rogues  flying  by 


She  sat  for  s  moment,  deep  In  thought 
"I  return  now  to  my  apartment  '  she  an- 
nounced "If  monsieur  will  accompany 

In  her  charmingly  furnished  i 
motioned  me  to  a  seat. 

"Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Preuil."  she  began, 
"is  in  fear  of  his  life,  and  It  is  you  who  are 
the  cause." 

"But.  madame!"  I  protested 

•  If  is  you  who  are  the  cause."  she  repeated. 

r  u.  known  to  the  chief  of  the  police  that  he 
was  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  robbers  who 
have  made  Nice  their  headquarters  foe  some 
years- 

"lt  seems  Incredible."  I 

"He  was  their  head." 
they  grumbled  often  at  his  methods.  No  one 
possesses  a  stricter  sense  of  honor  than  Arro- 
and.  He  will  not  permit  violence,  except  In 
self-defence. 

"There  came  s  night."  she  continued,  "when 
he  found  three  of  his  men  engaged  in  an  at- 
tempt to  rob  a  single  Englishman." 

"Myself!"  I  exclaimed 

"Precisely.  He  rescued  you  They  never  for- 
gave him.  There  came  another  night,  a  little 
over  a  month  ago.  when  Annand  attempted, 
single-handed,  s  great  coup.  Monsieur  reads 
the  papers?" 

"TI»e  French  papers, 

She  was 


as  London,  two  enormous  Casinos  and  many 
restaurants  and  night  haunts.  Nevertheless,  as 
In  many  similar  resorts,  the  haunts  of  the 
elect,  established  by  the  whim  of  the  moment, 
are  few  and  universally  accepted,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  surprise  to  me  that,  al- 
though I  searched  asslduou  y.  I  failed  to  sec 
anything  of  my  preserver.  I  divided  my  time 
each  night  between  the  two  Casinos.  I  dined 
at  one  of  the  famous  restaurants  and  took  my 
coffee  at  another.  I  frequented  the  better- 
known  bars;  I  trod  the  broad  ways  of  the  fash- 
ionable world  as  I  had  never  trod  them  before. 
All  In  vain.  I  moved  over  to  Cannes  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  searched  there  without  re- 
sult. I  made  many  expeditions  to  Monte  Carlo. 
I  met  with  no  success  whatever. 


Debt  In  paid 


T  RETURNED  to  my  old  quarters  at  Nice. 
1  with  my  debt  of  gratitude  unpaid  even  by 
so  much  as  a  bottle  of  wine,  but  on  the  third 
day  after  my  return,  while  wandering  round 
fhe  Casino.  I  saw  him  in  the  distance,  with  a 
packet  of  mille  notes  In  his  hand,  calling 
"Banco"  at  th©  high  table.  I  crossed  the  room 
impetuously  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 
He  turned  quickly  round. 

"At  last'"  I  exclaimed  breathlessly. 

"You  are  not  mistaking  me  for  someone  else, 
sir?"  he  inquired. 

"I  certainly  am  not,"  I  rejoined  firmly.  "You 
saved  me  the  other  night  from  a  horrible  pum  - 
mellng  and  the  loss  of  a  good  deal  of  money. 
If  not  worse.  I  was  not  in  a  condition  Just  then 
to  Insist,  or  I  should  never  have  let  you  de- 
part without  your  telling  me  your  name." 

"My  name  Is  at  your  service,  sir."  he  replied, 
"but  of  the  incident  to  which  you  refer  I  know 
nothing." 

I  looked  at  him  steadily.  There  could  be  no 
possibility  of  any  mistake—the  same  clean-cut 
features,  the  same  dark  blue  eyes. 

"Will  you  tell  me."  I  asked,  "why  you  choose 
to  deny  the  fact  that  It  was  you  who  rendered 
me  that  great  service  the  other  night?" 

"Sir."  he  said.  "If  I  have  rendered  you  any 
service,  then  you  are  In  my  debt,  and.  If  you 
are  in  my  debt,  I  request  that  you  abandon 
that  subject.  My  name  Is  at  your  service."  he 
continued,  passing  me  a  card.  "Yours,  I  think 
T  already  know— Major  Forrester.  I  believe  I 
am  the  Count  de  Preuil  Let  it  go  at  that  " 

At  the  Bar 

I  WANDERED  restlessly  about  until  an  ac- 
quaintance took  me  by  the  arm.  We  chatted 
for  a  few  minutes  and  ended  up  at  the  bar. 
He  pointed  to  the  table  where  I  had  been 


"You  know  de  Preuil  well?"  he  asked. 

-1  met  rum  for  the  first  time  this 
I  answered,  bearing  In  mind  my  preserver's  in- 
junction 

"He  ta  a  man  of  peculiar  personality."  said 
my  friend 
the  modern 


i  Compelling  Argument 

" you  take  the  matter  very  calmly."  he  ob- 
1  served.  "Possibly  you  think  that.  IX  it 
comes  to  a  struggle,  you  might  succeed  In  balk- 
ing me  You  are  a  head  taller  than  I  am.  and 
I  can  Imagine  that  you  are  not  a  man  easily 
robbed,  and  yet.  Mr.  Forrester,  there  Is  one 
little  argument  here  that  destroys  the  odds,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  creates  them— a  form  of 
argument  I  have  usually  found  unanswerable." 

He  displayed  a  small,  but  very  vtclous-look- 
Ing.  revolver 

"1  admit  the  force  of  your  argument."  I  said 
•1  will  confess  that  I  haven't  a  weapon  of  any 
sort  in  the  place.  Under  those  circumstances, 
the  odds  are  something  like  twenty  to  one  In 
your  favor,  and  you  can  consider  me  an  unre- 
sisting victim  But  of  what,  may  I  ask,  are 
you  proposing  to  rob  me?" 

"You  have  won  something  like  a  million  the 
last  few  weeks.  Tonight  you  must  have  won 
ut  least  forty  ml  lies.  I  propose  to  leave  you  a 
trifle  and  take  the  rest" 

I  smiled,  and.  for  the  first  time,  my  visitor 
looked  a  trifle  uneasy. 

"You  have  chosen  the  worse  night  possible. 
Monsieur  le  Comte.  for  your  visit,"  I  told  him. 
'This  afternoon  I  paid  every  penny  I  had — 
which  I  admit  was  something  over  half  a  mil- 
lion franca— into  the  bank,  and  directed  them 
to  place  it  to  my  credit  in  England.  Of  the 
forty  mllles  I  won  today.  I  lent  Vanlados.  who 
called  on  his  way  back  from  Monte  Carlo  with- 
out any  Idea  of  playing,  twenty  mllles,  and  I 
also  paid  an  I  O  U  for  ten  mllles  I  took  some 
friends  to  supper  at  Maxim's.  I  went  on.  draw- 
ing out  my  pocketbook.  "and  the  bill  there 
made  some  slight  hole  In  the  remaining  ten 
mllles.  I  seem  to  have  here  eighty- three  hun- 
dred francs— unworthy  of  your  notice,  I  am 
afraid" 

"As  you  say -  unworthy  of  my  notice."  the 
Comte  de  Preuil  concurred  quietly. 

He  sat  looking  intently  upon  the  ground 
Suddenly  he  rose  to  his  feet.  He  came  and 
stood  within  a  few  paces  of  me.  His  revolver 
had  disappeared,  but  I  could- see  the  shape  of 
it  gripped  in  his  hand  Inside  his  colt  pocket. 

"Look  at  me.  Mr  Forrester."  he  ordered 

Terribly  Magnetic 
I  OBEYED    There  was  something  terribly 
magnetic  about  his  eyes.  I  am  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  there  are  few  men  ta  the  world  who 
could  have  told  him  a  lie. 

"Have  you  spoken  the  truth?"  he  asked.  "I» 
that  all  the  money  you  have  In  this  room?" 
I  met  his  gaxe. 

"That."  I  assured  him.  "ta  every  penny  I  have 
st  my  disposal.  I  am  greatly  In  your  debt.  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte.  If  you  are  in  need  of 
and  you  will  give  me  a  few  daya.  I  will 


the  very  sound  of  his  voice,  who  hsd  saved  my 
I  •ocketbook— perhaps  my  life.  There  seemed  to 
me  always  something  not  altogether  real  In 
that  early  morning  visit  to  my  rooms  when  he 
had  attempted  the  role  of  highwayman.  I  was 
even  half-Inclined  to  persuade  myself  that  he 
had  been  masquerading,  that  he  had  been 
em  using  himself  with  some  grim  Jest  at  my  ex- 
pense. I  certainly  bore  him  no  malice,  and 
when  weeks  passed  without  my  seeing  any- 
thing of  him.  I  found  myself  disturbed. 

Then  one  day.  standing  outside  a  small  shop 
In  a  not  too  fashionable  quarter.  I  saw  the 
coupe  he  had  driven  the  night  we  met  for  the 
first  time.  For  a  solid  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  I  paced  that  little  strip  of  pavement.  At 
last  I  had  my  reward.  The  shop  door  opened 
and  a  woman  crossed  the  pavement  swiftly  and 
stepped  into  the  coupe.  I  hurried  up.  and  laid 
my  hand  upon  the  window-ledge.  She  was  al- 
ready seated  at  the  wheel  when  she  turned 
and  looked  st  me  with  a  little  start  of  surprise, 
in  which  was  mingled  some  fear.  She  was 
quite  young.  spparenUy  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  and  she  gave  the  impression  even  in  that 
first  hurried  glimpse,  of  a  certain  elegance,  a 


Desperate  for  Money 

A  LL  Nice  has  talked  of  nothing  else. 
Casseros  was  a  strong,  burly  man  who 
boasted  that  he  had  a  few  million  francs  al- 
ways In  the  house,  and  was  never  afraid  to 
let  anyone  know  It  Annand  was  desperate 
for  money— he  found  his  way  to  the  house  of 
Oasseros.  There  was  a  terrible  struggle.  The 
details  filled  columns  of  the  papers  for  days. 
Annand  secured  the  money,  but  Oasseros 
fought  like  a  maniac.  He  got  one  arm  loose 
and  shot  Annand  through  the  shoulder  He 
was  the  first,  mind  you,  to  use  firearms.  There 
were  sounds  ta  the  house.  It  was  evident  that 
i  he  report  of  the  revolver  had  aroused  the  do- 
mestics. Annand  knew  that ,  to  escape .  he 
must  resort  to  his  own  weapon.  He  fired, 
meaning  to  wound  his  captor  ta  the  leg.  Oas- 
seros sprang  at  him  and  received  the  bullet  In 
his  heart." 

•Horrible!"  I  murmured. 
"Even  then."  she  proceeded,  "Annand  got 
away.  The  police  offered  a  reward,  and  those 
three  men  from  whom  monsieur  protected  you 
put  their  heads  together  and  determined  to 
have  their  revenge.  They  Informed  against 
Annand." 
"He  is  taken,  then?" 

"Not  yet,"  she  went  on  dropping  her  voice  a 
l'ttie.  "Alas,  he  never  will  be  taken  alive, 
monsieur.  It  Is  not  death  that  he  fears,  but 
confinement.  He  lies  hidden  I  have  not  seen 
him  since  the  night  of  the  affair  I  dare  not 
go  to  him  I  dare  not  correspond.  An  indirect 
by  the  telephone  ta  all  that 
I  am  watched,  day  and  night,  as 
this  house  ta  watched,  and.  as  the  dsys  go  on, 
tear  grows  within  me  " 

"Listen  madame."  I  begged.  *T  am  the 
Comte  de  Preuil's  friend.  Can  I  help?" 

She  looked  at  me  In  silence  for  several  mo- 
menta I  suppose  she  was  satisfied  with  what 
she  saw. 

A  Faithful  Servant 

"  A  n M and  ta  hiding  ta  a  small  hotel  at 
Monte  Carlo— the  Hotel  de  la  Principal  - 
Ite,"  she  confided.  "It  ta  kept  by  one  of  hta  old 
servant*  whose  fidelity  can  be  relied  upon  Bo 
far  he  has  avoided  suspicion,  but  that  cannot 
last.  He  can  be  saved  In 
"And  that?- 


•t  know  why  " 
can  I  imagine  any 


M  my 
st 


The  next 
tor  he  wai 
from  the 
morning. 

"This."  he  announced  rather  coldly,  "ta  not 
a  eall  in  which  the  social  amenities  have 
place    It  to,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ■ 


you,"  he  declined  coldly.  "I  do  not 
I  take    I  regret  the  lnopportunenrau 
of  my  visit    It  to  clear  that  my  luck  to  falling 

me." 

"Our  matter  of  business  being  concluded."  I 
as  I  saw  him  move  toward  his  hat. 
I  propose  that  you  accept  a  whisky 

»?" 

nlled.  and  there  was  something 
about  the  smile  that  made  me  long  to  pass  my 
arm  through  his  snd  beg  htm  to  sit  down  and 
tell  me  anything  in  the  world  that  I  could  do 
for  him 

But  the  smile  passed,  and  he  was  suddenly 
hard  as  steel. 

"I  will  dnnk  with  you  with  pleasure,"  he 
conceded  Perhaps  it  to  as  well  that  the  night 
is  not  yet  finished  for  me." 

He  drank  a  whisky  and  soda  slowly  and  set 
down  the  glass  Then  he  bade  me  good  night 
Bare  that  he  refused  to  see  m 


"That  Is  my  special  watch -dog.  It  Is  he  who  haa 
a  theory  that,  beeaoae  of  oar  devntfan  Ut  earh 
©thee.  Annand  will  return  Ut  me.  if  only  far  a 


quite  Independent  of  the  good  looks  she 
possessed, 
to  It  monaleur  desires?"  she 


Tf 
Italy, 


I  believe,  to  the 
Preuil" 

"What  do  you  want 
Comte?"  she  demanded 


he  can  be  got  across  the  frontier  rn to 
'  she  went  on  eagerly.    "A  wen-known 
then*  has  promised  that.  If  he 
he  shall  be  sent  to  South  Al 
for  several  moments. 

I  announced,   "th*  enterprise 
Itself  to  me   If  I  fall.  I  fall.  but.  in 
days.  I  will  disclose  my  plan  to  you.  If 
haiuanly  poaaibte.  I  will  get  de  Preuil  to 
About  yourself? 


Opportunity  Sought 

"J^  N  opportunity  I  have  sought  for  a  long 


tome  -  I    replied,  "to 
memerre.  a  debt  I  owe  hirr.  " 
"Are  you.  by  chance,"  she  Inquired,  "the 
behalf  he 


a  few 

it  ta 
Italy 


she  said,  "they  look  to  me 
*ome  dej  to  lead  them  to  their  quarry,  or  a  to* 
i hat  he  win  pay  me  a  visit  here  They  lie  and 
watch  luce  fossa  He  must  g*  alone,  but  after- 
ward—who knows  what  may  cone  afterward  t 
I 


have  certain  plans  maturing.  I 
the  Hotel  de  la  Prlnctpelite  for  a 
while,  give  me  a  line  to  the 
may  know  1  am  to  be 


■dfi  |q 

Mean 

that  he 


"I  think  that  I  have  had  more  adventures 
than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  men.  There  have 
been  st  least  four  occasions  upon  which  I  have 
stood  fsce  to  race  with  death,  with  the  odds 
fslrly  level,  yet  I  could  search  my  memory  in 
vain  for  any  twenty  minutes  of  my  life  ta 
which  I  suffered,  feared  snd  hoped  ta  such 
agony  of  splrtt  ss  during  those  twenty  minutes 
cutslde  the  custom-house  on  the  hill  beyond 
Mentone. 

( 'redentials  Fxamim  </ 
\IfE  had  driven  from  Beau  Soleil  with 
scarcely  an  interchanged  word,  my  com- 
panion's hand  upon  the  wheel,  steady  and  pre- 
cise, hta  face  set  In  that  rtgld  expression  com- 
mon to  the  well-dlscipllned  chsuJTeur.  He 
brought  the  car  to  a  stop  at  the  nrst  place 
of  caU.  where  my  credentials  were  cursorily  es- 
amtned.  No  undue  Interest  was  shown  ta  us, 
and  we  started  off  again.  On  the  hUl  came 
our  first  real  period  of  probation.  We  had  to 
wait  for  nearly  ten  minutes  to  take  our  turn. 


Coat  P ticket  Argurnmt 

JkJ  OT  a  word  passed  between  my  companion 
and  myself.  Hta  left  hsnd  was  resting 
calmly  upon  the  wheel,  but  his  right  hand.  I 
noticed  with  a  shiver,  had  crept  Into  his  coat 
pocket. 

They  came  out  together  the  French  gen- 
darme and  his  Italian  confrere  -and.  for  no 
leason  that  I  could  gather,  their  Interest  in 
us  seemed  to  have  evaporated.  The  carabtaler 
folded  up  the  passport  he  had  been  carrying 
snd  prepared  to  wave  us  on  Yet  even  then 
came  one  final  shock  that  plunged  me  once 
more  into  despair.  With  his  hand  resting  upon 
the  side  of  the  car.  the  carabinler  leaned  over 
and  addressed  the  pseudo  Lulgl  Nesri  In  fluent 
Italian.  The  words  streamed  from  his  lips, 
and  I  found  myself  ta  a  turmoil  of  apprehen- 
sion The  carabinler  smiled  and  waved  us  on. 
It  was  half  an  hour  before  either  of  us  spoke. 
Then  I  noticed  that  we  were  slackening  speed. 
My  companion  addressed  me  ta  hta  ordinary 
tone: 

"Is  it  fancy,  dear  friend,  or  did  I  hear  you 
demand  of  Monsieur  de  Proprietslre  a  bottle  of 
his  best  wine?" 

I  produced  It  We  drew  up  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  I  filled  two  tumblers.  I  drained 
mine  almost  at  a  gulp.  De  Preuil  drank  hta 
with  the  appreciation  of  a  connoisseur. 

"ExceUentf '  he  declared. 

We  moved  on  again,  bought  lunch  at  a  shop 
in  Alasslo.  having  the  Instinct  to  avoid  hotels, 
and  passed  into  Oenoa  with  the  shades  of 
evening.  A  few  hours  later  I  stood  upon  the 
quay,  watching  the  great  steamer  In  which  de 
Preuil  had  embarked  back  slowly  away  from 
the  dock. 

Iftjfta  Madame 

I  MET  madame.  on  the  evening  after  my  re- 
turn from  Oenoa.  in  the  hall  of  the  Negres- 
co  and  led  her  to  a  table.  We  delayed  any 
effort  at  serious  conversation,  but.  at  the  first 
opportunity,  I  pressed  Into  her  hand  the  few 
lines  written  ta  great  haste  on  the  steamship 
note  pa  per.  She  read  them  through  twice,  and 
'lipped  them  Into  her  bag.  There  was  a  look 
of  Ineffable  gratitude  ta  her  eyes  as  she  turned 
toward  me. 

"And  now."  she  instated,  after  I  had  con- 
cluded a  discussion  with  the  waiter  on  the 
subject  of  caviare,  "tell  me  everything." 

"The  whole  affair  really  worked  out  very 
simply."  I  explained.  "My  Italian  chauffeur. 
Lulgl  Nesai.  happened  to  be  still  in  the  Queen 
Victoria  Hospital  with  a  broken  leg.  after  the 
accident  I  had  on  the  Cornlche  Road  a  month 
ago.  I  borrowed  hta  passport,  bought  soother 
car.  engaged  a  room  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Prlnci- 
pallte.  on  the  same  floor  as  de  Preuil's,  went  in 
to  see  him  when  I  knew  the  coast  was  clear. 

ome  chauffeur's  clothes,  and  made 
up  as  weD  as  ray  experience  ta  amateur 
ilx  enabled  roe  to.  Fortunately  he  was 
height  and  complexion  as  Lulgl.  and 
I  was  able  to  turn  him  out  near  enough  to  the 
photograph  to  escape  questions  We  left  the 
hotel  early  on  Wednesday  morning.  From 
then  on  there  was  never  a  hitch.  ...  And 
with  you?" 

The  telegram  from  Pans,  for  which  I  had 
arranged,  duly  arrived,"  she  confided  "The 
police  got  hold  of  it  as  I  thought  they  would, 
snd  there  were  two  men  watching  my  apart- 
ment from  seven  ta  the 
next  morning. 
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"I  sra."  he 


MU  in  Paris 

HEN  they  found  that  Armand  did  not 
came,  they  appear  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  he  must  sUU  be  ta  Paris  The 
papers  this  morning  announced  that  he  was 
there,  snd  already  under  surveillance  "Look." 
she  went  on.  "you  see  the  man  who  ta  taking  a 
-the  man  alone? 
ta  my  special  watch -dog  If  Is  he  who 
has  a  theory  that,  because  of  our  devotion  to 
each  other.  Armand  will  return  to  me.  If  only 
for  a  few  hours,  before  he  leaves  the  country. 
In  you  he  beholds  a  complication  To  see  us 
together,  intlmstely  like  this,  may  weaken  his 
belief  ta  my  fidelity, 
concluded,  with  a 

ventured 
She  leaned  a  little  toward  me 
"Then,  do  you  think— for  safety's  sake-  that 
you  could  look  at  me.  now  and  then,  as  though 
my  frock,  or  my  eyes?" 
i  ever  I  was  conscious  of  the  witch- 
ery of  her  brown  eyes,  the  magic  of  her  subtly 
lowered  voice,  ta  which  seemed  to  linger  th*. 
Illusion  of  a  caress  Her  fingers  touched  mine 
as  though  by  accident,  and  I  had  no  need  to 
feign  the  role  at  which  she  hinted. 

steadily,  "the  remainder^  tot  ev^ 
ntag  win  are  me  your 

flbs  sighed  and 
instant.    She  was,  Indeed,  a  woman  of 
-una J  moods 
"You"  are 


you 
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FIGHTING  CANADA'S  SPRING  FLOODS 


Thr 


SEVERAL  counties  in  OnUrto  have  thla 
Spring  suffered  severe  damage  from 
floods.  Five  or  six  rivers  have  figured 
prominently  In  the  news.  Property  losses  in 
the  counties  of  Waterloo.  Wellington.  Orey 
and  Bruce  have  been  over  a  million  dollars 
and  three  lives  were  lost  In  two  days.  Twice 
this  Spring  there  have  been  floods  on  the 
rivers  of  these  counties  and  Industries  have 
been  ehut  down,  stores  have  been  flooded, 
bridges  washed  away  and  houses  damaged. 

•  In  midsummer  these  streams  present  a  strik- 
ing contrast.  They  are  nearly  dry.  Except 
where  there  are  dams  or  some  natural  ob- 
struction holds  the  water  back  It  Is  possible  to 
cross  any  of  these  rivers  without  getting  wet 
above  the 

At  Oalt  during  the  Spring  floods  there  Is  a 
flow  of  over  30,000  cubic  feet  of  water  a  minute. 
That  Is  more  than  flows  over  the  American 
Palls  at  Niagara.  In  the  Summer  a  sewer 
pipe  will  hold  the  flow.  The  Spring  freshet  at 
Elora  forced  the  local  constable  to  flee  for  his 
life,  but  In  July  the  UickJe  of  water  is  lost 
among  the  loose  stones  of  the  river  bed.  In 
West  Garafraxa  township,  where  the  Grand 
River  has  more  than  once  spread  out  and  left 
five  feet  of  Ice  blocking  the  highway,  a  flock 
of  geese  has  been  forced  to  walk  across  in 
Summer  because  the  water  was  not  deep 
enough  for  a  goose  to  swim  to- 


by Individuals,  as  timber  increases  in  value. 
The  source*  of  the  river  themselves  are  often 
in  swamp*  and  marshes,    not    suitable  for 
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No  Floods  in  Early  Days 

HEN  the  Waterloo  and  Wellington  dis- 
trict* were  first  settled,  about  a  hun- 
dred yearn  ago.  there  were  no  such  seasonal 
variations  to  the  rivers.  Dams  were  built 
ahercver  there  was  fall   enough  to  warrant 


them  and  the  waterpower  was  used  through- 
out the  yekr.  Many  towns  grew  up  around  the 
grist-mills  which  owed  their  existence  to 
waterpower.  Some  settlement  have  almost 
disappeared  since  the  streams  began  to  fade 
away  In  Summer.  The  village  of  Salem,  now 
almost  forgotten,  had  several  thriving  In- 
dustries depending  on  the  power  of  the  Irvine 
River. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  a  century  to 
find  a  steady  flow  on  some  of  these  rivers. 
Photographs  taken  sixty  years  ago  show  that 
the  water  rose  only  three  feet  or  less  in  the 
Spring.  At  the  present  time  the  yearly  floods 
uproot  trees  that  grew  to  maturity  above  the 
high  water  level  of  other  days  When  years 
ago  a  mill  was  built  beside  the  falls  at  Elora 
a  pile  of  gravel  and  refuse  accumulated  on  the 
face  of  the  falls  and  remained  for  years.  It 
would  not  stay  five  minutes  in  a  modern 


freshet  Many  of  the  wooden  bridges  of  early 
days  were  erected  below  the  level  of  the  annual 
floods  of  recent  years.  They  were  replaced  In 
later  yearn  by  structures  that  are  high  above 
the  water  to  Summer  time. 

Why  is  there  such  a  difference? 

Two  reasons  are  given.  The  land  lias  been 
cleared  and  little  of  the  forest  remains  and  the 
swamps  and  marshes  at  the  sources  of  these 
rivers  have  been  drained  in  a  more  or  less  un- 
successful effort  to  add  to  the  acreage  of 
available  farm  land. 

There  seems  to  be  no  other  reason.  The 
records  of  precipitation  6how  that  the  rainfall 
is  practically  the  same  as  it  was  a  century  ago 
The  difference  is  that  the  water  now  finds  Its 
way  to  the  rivers  much  faster.  The  sugges- 
tion that  the  larger  number  of  mill  dams  fifty 
years  ago  prevented  Spring  freshets  has  little 
value.    There  were  no  dams  a  century  and 


more  ago.  nor  were  there  any  serious  floods. 
A  large  number  of  small  dams  would  help  to 
conserve  the  water  during  the  Summer  by  let- 
ting it  out  gradually,  but  the  dams  are  always 
full  and  overflowing  before  the  Spring  floods 
surt. 

The  Key  to  the  Situation 
*~pHE  real  key  to  tbe  situation  seems  to  lie 

to  the  four  townships  to  Wellington. 
Duflerin.  Bruce  and  Grey,  in  which  the  rivers 
rise.  This  Is  highest  part  of  Southern  On- 
tario. 

There  is  much  swamp  land  in  these  town- 
ships. The  swamps  hold  the  water  because 
they  are  flat  and  imperfectly  drained.  It  Is 
often  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  dig  a 
drain  and  run  off  much  of  the  water.  The 
Government  grants    financial    assistance  to 


some  cases.  The  scheme  Is  something  of  a 
gamble,  for  the  land  cannot  always  be  used, 
but  the  drains  remain  to  take  away  the  water 
quickly  into  the  nearby  rivers,  instead  of  hold- 
ing It  for  months,  while  It  leaks  away  slowly. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  farm  land  Is  so  , 
scarce  in  these  counties.   There  are  dozens  of 
"grass  farms"  with  no  families  living  on  them 
and  used  only  for  pasture.    These    can  be 
bought  cheaply. 

Three  remedies  have  been  suggested  by 
those  who  have  studied  the  causes  of  floods. 
These  are  reforestation  at  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  and  small  streams,  the  closing  of  the 
drains  from  marshes  and  swamps  which  feed 
the  sources  of  the  rivers,  and  the  building  of 
storage  dams. 

The  first  of  these  suggestions,  the  planting 
of  trees  on  the  farms  near  the  sources  of  small 
streams,  will  probably  be  carried  out  in  tune 


The  reversion  of  the  marshes  to  their 
natural  state  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  owners 
of  the  land,  but  appears  to  offer  the  beat 
chance  of  preventing  further  floods  It  could 
not  be  undertaken  without  Government  as- 
sistance to  the  way  of  compensation  to  the 
present  owners  and  to  the  townships.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment should  appoint  a  commission  to  In- 
vestigate the  causes  of  the  freshet*  and  the 
chances  of  letting  the  marshes  grow  up  and 
All  the  ditches.  The  demand  Is  certain  to  be 
heard  again  after  the  losses  of  the  present 
Spring. 

The  building  of  storage  dams  Is  a  more  ex- 
pensive proposition  and  can  hardly  be  under 
taken  unless  there  Is  some  chance  of  power  de- 
velopment on  a  Itrge  enough  scale  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost. 


Paris— The  Paradise  of  the  Globe-Trotter  Who  Is  Not  Blessed  With  Wealth 


By  DOROTHY  STACEY  BROWN 

T  "T  THEN  first  we  began  to  think  seriously 
yy     of  a  trip  to  Prance,  we  went  to  all 
the  friends  who  had  made  the  ven- 
ture before  us    and    were    supposedly  ex- 
perienced travelers 

"What."  said  we.  "will  It  cost  us  per  day  to 
live?" 

One  after  another  they  all  gave  us  the  same 
answer. 

"You  can  t  possibly  do  it  for  less  than  five 
dollars  a  day  each— and  probably  more." 

If  we  had  trusted  them  blindly  we  would 
have  given  up  the  idea  at  once  and  forever, 
but  being  skeptics  by  nature,  we  went  on  ask- 
ing questions. 

At  last  our  good  angel  led  us  to  a  fellow 
Canadian  who  had  lived  to  Paris  long  enough 
to  learn  something  about  how  to  enjoy  the 
city  and  her  ways 

"Go  by  all  means,"  he  advised.  "In  Pans 
you  can  live  Just  as  expensively  or  as  cheaply 
as  you  like.  It's  not  like  a  town  at  home 
where  the  next  door  neighbor  has  to  be  con- 
sidered at  every  turn;  to  Prance  you  live  in 
whatever  manner  you  please,  and  no  one  calls 
It  •queer'  or  even  bothers  thinking  about  it  at 
all  ' 

Like  good  optimists,  we  took  the  advice  we 
liked  best,  and  booked  a  passage.  Most  of 
those  whom  we  had  consulted  had  not  tried 
the  new  tourist  third-class  on  Che  boats,  de- 
signed for  just  such  people  as  themselves. 

Tourist  Tickets 
f)UT  In  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  also  be- 
cause  we  could  afford  no  other  class  un- 
less steerage,  we  took  tickets  in  tourist  Two 
hundred  dollars  each  was  the  charge  for  re- 
turn fare.  Including  tax  and  landing  fee.  On 
some  boats  tourist  costs  even  less;  as  It  hap- 
pened, we  paid  the  highest  figure.  And  we 
were  thoroughly  satisfied.  To  be  sure,  the  ac- 
commodation Is  not  meant  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  most  expensive  hotel,  but  It  1*  planned  for 
comfort,  and  unless  one  hulst*  on  the  high- 
est possible  standard  of  living,  it  is  certainly 
adequate  for  those  content  with  a  modicum  of 
luxury  at  home.  We  saved  all  the  way  along, 
from  smaller  tips— ten  per  cent  is  considered 
handsome— to  reduced  charges  on  deck  chairs, 
steamer  rugs,  and  a  lower  port  tax. 

in  Paris  we  chose  a  hotel  on  the  left  bank 
4  the  Setae  A  few  of  those  across  the  river 
are  both  good  and  cheap,  but  the  Latin  quar- 
ter and  its  neighbors  are  more  interesting  to 
live  In  If  you  like  houses,  churches  and  streets 
that  are  still  as  the  Middle  Ages  left  them. 
This  does  not  mean  that  left  bank  hotels  are 
not  modem:  they  are.  though  less  luxurious, 
but  they  are  usually  considered  less  fashion- 
able Why  this  should  be  so,  when  they  give 
itn«  the  chance  of  living  opposite  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gardens,  or  leaning  out  of  one's  win- 
dow, to  tee  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  two 
Works  away  against  the  sunset  sky.  is 
than  I  can 


Cheap  Rooms  and  Meals 

^\UR  first  Paris  hotel  was  one  of  about  a 
hundred  rooms,  near  the  Odeon  Theatre 
We  had  a  huge,  double-bedded,  three-mir- 
rored room  opening  on  a  great  courtyard  Por 
this  luxury*  we  paid  the  equivalent  or  one 
dollar  and  twenty-eight  cents  a  day  for  two 
people  And  lest  It  should  be  thought  that  we 
were  to  the  slums,  we  found  that  one  of  the 
ten  best-known  men  to  Canadian  education 
and  his  wife  were  staying  to  the  same  section 
lor  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  a  day. 

However,  when  we  balanced  our  letter  of 
credit  against  the  tune  we  had  to  make  It 
last,  even  this  seemed  too  expensive,  so  we 
moved.  Moved  four  blocks  up  to  the  top  of 
the  Montagne  St  Oenevleve  to  a  hotel  al- 
most on  the  spot  where  Prancols  Villon 
studied,  and  drank,  and  thieved,  and  wrote  the 
first  lyric  verse  Ave  centuries  ago.  Here  we 
had  a  smaller  room,  but  excellently  furnished 
and  very  comfortable,  with  a  long  window 
looking  out  on  gardens.  Behind  a  partition 
which  cut  off  one  end  of  the  room  to  make  a 
second  smaller  one.  was  a  hand  basin  with  hot 
and  cold  running  water.  Though  we  suspected 
Apaches  round  the  comer,  the  hotel  Itself 
was  clean  and  quiet,  and  on  one  of  the  highest 
and  alrest  spots  In  Parts  A  kind  and  not 
grasping  proprietress  and  obliging  maids  com- 
pleted the  picture  Por  this  room,  for  two 
people,  we  paid  a  rate  of  twenty  dollars  a 
month.  Somehow  one  decides  it  is  cheaper  to 
traveL 
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Cafes  ami  Restaurant* 

|P  course,  one  must  eat.  but  the  problem 
holds  considerably  leas  terror  to  Parts 
than  in  Canada.  It  la  a  city  of  cafes  and 
restaurants  of  all  kinds,  beginning  with  the 
buvette  where  the  very  poor  can  stand  at  a 
counter  and  have  a  roll  and  cup  of  coffee  for 
Ave  cents,  up  to  the  Cheval  Pie.  Au  Can-ton 
Au  Cul  Blanc,  or  the  Restaurant  de  ITJnJvers. 
where  American  prices  are  set  for  food  no  bet- 
ter or  not  as  good  as  the  real  Prench  cooking 
in  the  modest  establishments  of  the  left  bank 
Even  In  the  Latin  Quarter  there  Is  great  varia- 
tion in  kind  and  quality,  but  with  a  very  little 
experience  and  advice  it  Is  possible  to  eat  of 
the  best  for  leas  than  the  cost,  of  buying  and 
cooking  it  at  home. 

The  Prench  breakfast  is  a  simple  affair,  but 
satisfying  when  ore  becomes  accustomed  to 
It:  a  large  cup  or  bowl  of  excellent  coffee 
that  Is  half  hot  milk,  and  two  or  three  rolls 
or  the  delicious  half -pastry  croissants  found 
only  in  Prance  The  price  for  this 
two  francs  fifty  to  four—not  a  bad 
for  ten  cent*. 

Lunch  is  a  more  Important  feast.  It 
long  before  we  discovered  that  the  most  agree 
able  place  to  eat  Is  at  a  sidewalk   outside  a 
cafe   One  eats  off  a  spotless  white  cloth  atu 
under  an  awning  If  the  sun  Is  hot. 
a  few  dwarfed  tree*  in 
the  crowd  go  by  The 


not 


consists  of  meat,  a  vegetable,  a  cheese,  and 
dessert,  and  beer  or  a  light  wine,  with  all  the 
bread  you  want.  This  should  cost  about  ten 
francs,  or  forty  cents. 

Astonishing  Variety  of  Fare 
I  ~\  INNER,  the  main  meal  of  the  day.  is  a 
more  substantial  version  of  lunch,  usual- 
ly beginning  with  a  soup  or  a  hors  d'oeuvre 
and  ending  with  coffee.  Over  it  one  may 
linger  an  hour  and  a  hair,  with  much  com- 
ment on  things  seen  in  the  street  and  long 
conversations  between  course*.  Fifty  cent* 
apiece  should  cover  the  cost.  Up  Included. 

Our  three  meals  a  day.  representing  the 
finest  Prench  cooking  and  plenty  to  eat.  added 
up  to  a  total  of  about  one  dollar  a  day  each 
for  food  sometimes  we  reduced  this  by 
to  restaurants  offering  a  table  d'hote 
lunch  for  seven  francs  and  dinner  for  nine 
The  beat  of  it  is  thai  there  are  so  many  good 
restaurants  to  choose  from,  and  they  are  so 
widely  scattered  We  ate  In  Polish.  Russian. 
Danish.  Chinese.  Italian.  Alsatian,  and.  off 
ench  one*,  the  variety  of 
bill  of  fare  can.  I  suppose,  be 
la*  to  the  civilised  world 
ago  someone  brought  from  England  to 
the  institution  of  afternoon  tea,  and 
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It  adds  much  to  one's  day  We  were  Just  poor 
enough  to  make  it  feel  like  a  great  and 
wicked  luxury,  adding,  a*  it  did.  fifteen  or 
twenty  cents  to  the  day*  expense*.  And  It  Is 
*erved  to  all  kinds  of  delightful  places.  Por 
instance,  one  of  the  great  department  stores 
has  a  lunch -room  on  the  top  floor  from  whose 
windows  one  sees  the  white  towers  of  Sacre 
Coeur  shining  on  Montmartre. 

Delirious  Pastries 
Q  R  one  may  choose  The  Richelieu,  a  haunt 

of  students  and  bearded  profoi 
the  Blbliotheque  NaUooale.  R  adjoins 
pastry  shop  where  we  were  given  plate  and 
fork  to  choose  for  ourselves  what  attractive 
little  cakes  we  cared  for  with  our  tea  Such 
melt-ln-your-mouth  morsels  they  are— tarts 
fui!  of  grapes  chocolate  eclairs,  macaroon*, 
pastry  with  custard  inside— such  a  variety  as 
we  never  see  to  Canada.  And  when  they  do 
sppear  here  they  are  priced  at  five  cents  each 
at  the  very  least,  while  to  Parts  the  usual 
charge  is  two.  Asa*  for  the  boyish  figure.  A 
Prench  habit  Is  to  dis- 
pense with  the  tea.  simply  popping  into  a 
pastry  shop  which  catches  the  fancy  and  eat- 
ing one's  chosen  cakes  standing  up 
The  theatres,  concert*  and  moving  picture 


shows,  with  their  extraordinary  low  prices, 
are  a  constant  wonder  and  delight  to  the 
North  American.  We  found  that  we  could  see 
claasl*  and  drama  Of  nearly  every  country, 
plunge  into  a  feast  of  music  from  Bach  to 
Bartok.  and  see  excellent  movies  which  are 
seldom  shown  to  Canada.  We  saw  the  Rus- 
sian ballet,  we  heard  the  Societe  des  Con- 
certs, we  saw  Molicre  and  Racine  and  Vol- 
taire plays.  "Selgfred"  and  "Maya"  repre- 
sented the  modem  drama,  with  Shaw's  "St. 
Joan"  done  in  Prench  by  a  Russian  company, 
and  Pirandello  at  the  Atelier  We  saw  comedy, 
we  saw  tragedy,  we  heard  the  best  in  opera. 
And  for  it  all  we  paid  absurdly  low  prices;  for 
instance,  the  usual  price  for  a  movie  is  ten  to 
fifteen  cents. 

A  Poor  Man* s  Paradise 

IN  fact.  In  a  month  we  went  to  the  theatrr 
twenty-five  times,  in  moderately- priced 
seats,  to  be  sure,  but  by  no  means  the  worst 
ones.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we  sat  down  in 
fear  and  trembling  to  find  out  what  the  orgy 
had  cost  us.  And  It  was  only  after  rubbing 
our  eyes  hard  and  adding  the  list  three  time* 
that  wc  could  believe  the  two  of  us  had  done  it 
all  for  twenty-four  dollars. 

Of  course,  one  may  spend  whole  days  in 
Paris  seeing  wonders  and  pay  not  a  cent  for 
them  except  the  necessary  bus  fare.  The 
usual  price  of  admission  to  a  museum  Is  eight 
cent*,  but  there  are  free  days  at  all  of  these 
institutions,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  ar- 
rangement to  see  the  stored -up  beauty  ol 
these  treasure  houses  for  nothing 

The  Latin  Quarter  has  a  doxen  wonderful 
old  rhr.rcbe*.  miracle*  of  architecture,  stone- 
work and  glass,  where  you  may  spend  day  after 
day  absorbing  art— all  for  the  cc*t  of  an  occa- 
Nional  copper  dropped  In  the  poor  box.  Notre 
Dame  de  Part*  alone  calls  you  back  day  after 
day  Tor  half  an  hour  with  her  portal  and 
colored  glass,  and  In  St.  EUenne  du  Mont  tpe 
stone  choir  screen,  carved  so  wonderfully  that 
it  seems  to  move,  never  ceases  to  be  a  miracle. 

No  ISeed  to  Walk 

T^HTRE  I*  no  need  to  walk  from  one  place 
another  with  the  Idea  or  saving  money, 
tor  transportation  is  cheap  Bus  fare*  are 
regulated  according  to  the  distance  covered, 
and  a  system  of  first  and  second  classes  make* 
It  possible  to  cross  half  the  city  for  four 
cent*.  The  metro,  an  amaxing  underground 
network  of  railway,  make*  no  limitation  at  all 
concerning  distance,  you  pay  for  a  ftm  or 
second  class  ticket  as  you  go  to.  and  if  you 
like  you  could  spend  all  day  traveling  rrom 
one  underground  station  to  another  for  the 
princely  sum  of  three  cents,  Just  so  long  a* 
you  never  name  above  tbe  surface. 

For  the  first  time  to  our  poverty-stricken 
Uvea  We  were  tempted  to  take  taxis  every- 
where Their  cheapness  makes  the  poor  man 
feel  a  millionaire  and  hardly  knows  how  to  pay 
a  small  fare    Arriving  to  Parts  at  two  to 


the  morning  we  naturally  fell  among  the 
thieves  who  lie  to  wait  for  inexperienced 
travelers;  but  , the  next  afternoon  to  fetching 
our  trunk  from  the  Oare  du  Nord  we  paid 
an  amount  equal  to  forty  cents  instead 
of  the  North  American  rate  of  the  early  morn- 
ing. Think  of  It  I  Por  transporting  two 
people  and  a  trunk  a  distance  of  at  least  three 
mUec!  When  a  party  of  five  goes  to  the  the- 
atre it  is  actually  cheaper  to  share  the  price 
of  a  taxi  than  to  take  a  bus. 

As  to  Laundries 
#"~\UR  laundry  bills  were  about  half  as  large 
as  they  are  to  Canada.  We  found  a 
friendly  little  laundress  two  block*  from  out 
hotel  who  kept  a  small  shop  and  our  whole 
weekly  bill  was  ten  francs,  or  forty  cent*  Her 
conversation  alone  was  worth  that  much! 

All  the  other  little  Item*  which  make  up 
the  expense  of  being  alive  are  equally  inex- 
pensive to  Parts,    in  a  poor  man's  paradise  I 

And  a  word  to  the  wise  travel  by  letter  of 
credit.  It  I*  easily  handled  and  ha*  the  ad- 
vantage of  putting  one  to  touch  with  a  Prench 
banking  connection  which  may  prove  valu- 
able 

Through  learning  to  nettle  down  and  live 
in  Paris  we  feel  that  we  know  her  a*  she  can 
never  be  known  by  those  who  spend  leas  than 
a  week  being  dragged  about  by  a  tour.  We 
wandered  about  the  street*,  stared  to  shop 
windows,  leaned  on  the  parapet*  of  the  Seine 
watching  tbe  fishermen,  visited  antique  shop* 
and  book  stores  Wr  soaked  ourselves  in  the 
life  of  the  city  We  did  not  And  the  language 
problem  insurmountable,  all  that  la  necessary 
is  a  beginning,  ond  to  a  surprisingly  short  time 
one  understands  what  la  heard  In  theatres  or 
shops  and  seen  to  movies,  newspapers  and 
street  signs. 

The  important  thing  is  to  plunge  Into 
Prance,  and  Aee  by  the  plague  hotel*  and 
shops  that  advertise  'English  Spoken  Here," 
for  you  may  be  sure  that  their  prices  are  at 
least  twenty  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  es- 
tablishment* not  interested  in  attracting  for- 
eigners 

And  when  the  cJt*  becomes  tiresome,  noth- 
ing is  easier  than  to  nas  a  utUe  earlier  eom* 
fine  morning  and  take  a  train  out  of  town  for 
one  or  the  innumerable  points  of  tnterei 
beauty  which  lie  within  a  run  of  an  hour  or 
hour  and  a  half 


Economy  in  Industry 

The  programme  for  economy  In 
initiated  In  1921  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Commerce,  I*  meeting  with  good  sup- 
gggl  according  to  a  recent  report.   In  auditing 
twenty -four  recommendations  made  R 
found  that  the  manufacture  of 
was  17  01  per  cent  I 
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Done  Got  Over" 


1) 


UT'K>D1E   8IMMONH    walked    pa»l  lh. 
house  three  times  before-  he  found 

i  otirage    '  i   o|»  r:    •»!■•    tfatr       H''  wa.- 
irvinu    lo  <!»•«  idf    ahat    he   via.--  going   to  *av 
Hi.,  rr.lnd  switched.  no  M«»nrr  fiad  he  •  h.»en 
fntmccs  than  he  lorgot  tnem  and  though!  of 
Hhrn.      Hi    went   U|.   'h-  a'    ia-  hr.aiW 

he  was  afraid  t.'m-  U  bl  delayed  longer  he 
wouldn't  be  able  to  think  of  any  at  all 

Woodle  knocked.  There  wa;.  the  .sound  of 
a  Ulted  chair  let  down  to  the  floor,  and  then 
of  a  heavy  foot,  and  Draper  came  into  the 
dO  iless  hallway  that  ran  through  the  middle 
of  the  house  with  the  slinging  slouch  that 
had  always  made  Woodle  think  of  an  enorm- 
ous, sore-footed  cat  He  had  been  afraid  of 
••  >■  pre*,  her  ai:  hi.  life 

"Oood -morning."  he  said,  as  simply  as  he 
could,  but  he  knew  his  voice  had  a  stilted 
sound. 

Draper  straightened  and  fumbled  with  his 
collar  which  was  unbuttoned.  He  buttoned 
It  and  made  a  pompous  bow  "Howdy,  suh? 
What  can  Ah  do  fer  yer?" 

The  boy  had  the  miserable  consciousness 
that  he  had  been  mistaken  for  a  white  man 
He  was  tall  for  his  seventeen  years,  with  a 
coffee -and -cream  colored  skin;  the  light  shone 
irom  behind  him:  he  and  Draper  had  not  met 
for  five  years,  and  he  wore  the  kind  of  clothes 
that  in  that  place  only  white  men  wore 

"It-It  s  Jest  Woodle  Simmons.  Brudder  Zach." 
he  stammered,  dropping  desperately  Into  the 
vernacular  in  an  attempt  at  conciliation 
"Don't  yer  know  me?" 

Pickaninny  Woodie 
RAPER  came  nearer  and  broke  Into  a 
great  whoop  of  laughter  The  volume  and 
unexpectedness  of  It  startled  the  boy.  "LiT 
Woodle  8Immona !"  Draper  roared.  "UT 
pickaninny  Woodle.  dressed  up  lak'  datf  Tell 
me,  son.  do  de  Yankee  white  men  what's  peyUV 
fer  yer  at  dat  school  up  North  throw  in  dem 
does?" 

"He — be  pays  all  my  expenses  All  the  boys 
dress  this  away.  And— and  everybody  else  In 
the  town." 

"Da  tell!  Ah  thought  mebbe  deyd  done 
made  yer  er  nerfeaser  or  some  thin'  And  now 
yer's  done  gradyerwalted  yerse'f.  Is  yer  gwlne 
take  de  colonel!  place  down  fer  de  bank,  or 
be  de  chief  er  police,  or  what?" 

Woodle  s  eyea  filled  with  tears  He  trembled 
like  a  colt  in  a  thunderstorm— he  was  leggy 
and  sensitive  and  slender  like  a  colt.  "Brother 
Zach."  he  said  timidly,  "my  father-died -last 
night." 

A  MM  change  went  over  the  preacher  His 
easy,  bantering  air  disappeared  He  bent  for- 
ward an  intent  grave  face.  Always  and  In- 
nately dramatic,  he  listened  In  every  line 

"There's  nobody  but— but  you  to  preach— at 
Ml  funeral.   Will  you— will  you  please  do  It?" 

Draper  gased  at  the  boy  for  a  long  moment. 
"Tampa  Simmons  dald!"  he  said  slowly.  He 
pursed  his  Hps  and  narrowed  his  eyes,  nodding 
his  head  to  emphasize  the  words. 

'  Yer  paw  was  er  backslider  an  er  PhlUy- 
atlne.  He  turned  his  back  on  llgion.  He 
fought  me  up  an'  he  fought  me  down,  ever  since 
de  day  Ah  first  come  ter  de  Old  Ship  er  7. ion. 
fifteen  years  ago  Ah  wrastled  wld  um  in  de 
presence  uv  de  Lawd.  an'  he  scandaUzed  mah 


The  Old  Ship 

«<DDT  de  Sperret  says  to  me  "Bury  um 
from  de  Old  Ship  an'  preach  ter  his 
funeral.'  Ah  feci  de  8perret  movln  In  mah 
heart,  an  dat  what  It  say:  'Bury  um  from  de 
Ole  Ship  an'  preach  ter  his  funeral '  Yer  can 
ten  yer  maw  Ah  11  do  it." 

Woodle  told  her  two  hours  later,  after  he 
had  bought  food  In  the  town,  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  funeral  to  be  held  the  next 
morning  at  nine  o'clock— the  hour  set  by 
Draper-notified  their  friends,  and  Jogged  the 
three  miles  back  home  on  the  old  white  mule 
that  had  gone  down  the  furrows  ahead  of  his 
father  ever  since  he  could  remember 

"Praise  de  name  er  Jesus'"  she  said  gently 
In  her  soft  voice  "OJory  be  ter  Oawd!  Ah 
never  thought  he'd  do  it!" 

She  was  a  soft,  plump  little  woman,  almost 
the  same  color  as  her  son.  full  of  kindness  and 
forgtvlngness  She  had  had  no  part  In  the 
feud  between  her  husband  and  the  preacher 
She  had  always  gone  to  church  at  the  Old 
Ship  of  Zlon  When  Draper  became  a  part  of 
l(  she  had  accepted  him  without  question  He 
preached  only  hate  and  fear;  hate  of  the  un- 
converted, of  the  liberal-minded,  of  white 
people,  and  fear  of,  almost  equally.  Ood  and 
the  devil,  but  she  didn't  see  that.  8 he  was 
perplexed  and  frightened  when  her  husband 
denounced  him  as  unchristian  and  withdrew 
his  family  from  the  church  That  had  been 
fifteen  years  ago.  when  Woodle  was  a  baby. 

A  Dread  Fascination 
QTHKR  people  had  followed  Tampa  81m- 
m oris— who  was  a  good  deal  of  a  leader 
in  his  own  right— but  not  for  long  There  was 
fascination  in  the  very  boards  of  the  Old  Ship 
and  a  dreed  fascination  In  Draper.  His  gift 
of  torrential  oratory  was  unlike  anything  the 
Piney  Woods  had  known.  His  congregation 
whispered  that  he  had  a  hand."  and  shivered 
with  dreadful  pleasure,  seeing  his  power  as 
half  from  8a tan  and  half  from  Ood  and  wholly 
interesting.  Their  meagre  lives  would  have 
been  barren  of  entertainment,  their  genuine 
religious  fervor  denied  an  outlet 
Draper  and  the  Old  Ship 
drifted  back  but  the 

Woodle '»  mother  had  remained  away 
solely  from  loyalty  to  his  father  As 
Woodle  lingered,  looking  down  at  her,  he 
realised  with  a  pang  that  at  any  time  during 
the  ftflsen  years  she  would  have  returned  to 
ths  Old  Ship  if  she  could,  as  a  carrier  pigeon 
to  its  home. 

He  went  into  the  other  room  Pieces  of 
dark  cloth  had  been  tacked  up  at  the  windows 
to  keep  out  the  light.  Two  women  were  bent 
the  nreJee*  hearth.  He  could 
In  the  half  dark,  but  the 
of  his  father  s  body  beneath  a  sheet  on 
mil  rlearty  Nothing  could  have 
which  hsid  not  once  had  life  m 
H    Tn*  room  «m»1led  of  medw-ine  and  muff 

of 


old 

ping  sauCC. 


talking  in  whispers  and  dip- 


>lifiht  and  Ignorant 

LIE  went  on  out  of  doors  and  sat  on  a 
stump  near  the  house,  where  hi*  father 
used  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  evening  it 
came  to  him  there  that  he  was  the  head  of  the 
family  now  Somehow  he  had  to  take  the 
place  of  the  strong,  resourceful  man  who  was 
dead.    He  felt  slight  and  Ignorant— incom- 


ear  the  base  of  a  tree 
He  looked  more  closely  and  saw  that  it  was  a 
woman.  She  was  waving  her  hand -beckoning 
He  got  up  and  walked  across  the  clearing 

As  he  came  nearer  he  recognised  a  spry, 
birdlike  creature  who  played  the  melodeon  in 
the  Old  Ship    He  remembered  that  she 
to  give  him  tea  cakes 

•Why,  howdy,  sis?  Charity?"  He  held  out 
his  hand 

She  took  it  and  peered  at  him  with  near- 
sighted eyes  from  s  kindly  face  as  wrinkled. 

"Howdy.  Woodle 7  Yer  sho'  has  growed  lak 
er  weed!  De  spit  tin  image  uv  ver  maw!  Ah 
called  yer  over  hyeh  la  keep  from  dlsturbln' 
her.   Ah— Ah  got  somethin'  ter  tell  yer." 


want  Mm  li  !  IMJ  Ml  grow  up  ler  be  lak  | 
is!  Miss  Jinny— look  at  me!"  Be  had  spread 
out  his  work  twisted  handf  in  'ne  mellow  sun- 
shine •■!  l.i u-  afternoon  and  looked  ai 
earnestly,  and  Miss  Jinny  <and  Woodie'  had 
looked  at  him.  "Ah  don't  know  nothln  Ah 
can  t  read  an  Ah'  can  t  write;  Ah  ain't  got 
nothln'  an'  Ah  aim  never  goin  ter  MM 
Ahm  Jest  er  cawnfiel'  nigger— er  UT  betern 
er  mule.  Don't  yer  expec'  that  mebbe  some- 
how it  might  be  fixed  so's  mah  UT  boy  might 
be—dlffrent?" 

Woodle  heard  again  the  grave,  self-respect- 
ing baas  and  saw  the  deeply  burrowed,  kindly 
face  looking  out  at  him  with  what  had  come 
to  be  to  the  boy  the  wist  fulness  of  their  race 


of  Zlon.    His  mother  was  heavUy  swathed  in 


4 tray  f«»  School 


IBS  JINNY,  too,  had  seen  and  heard,  and 
felt,  and  In  the  end  had  found  a  man  In 
Boston— and  Jerusalem  seemed  no  farther 
from  the  Piney  Woods— to  send  Woodle  away 
to  school  and  give  him  such  an  opportunity 
as  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  other  colored 
child  he  had  ever  known.  Been  his 
were  provided  for;  that  the  experiment  might 
have  a  thorough  chance,  he  had  spent  them. 
untU  this   year,    with   a   prosperous  Negro 


still  swollen  from  weeping,  looked  purged  and 
peaceful  beneath  h*  she  alone  was  un- 

aware of  the  air  of  tense  expectancy  that 
bound  the  rest  of  the  congregation  together 

In  front  of  them  stood  his  fathers  coffin 
on  two  sawbones  banked  deep  with  cape  jas- 
mine, which  had  just  begun  to  bloom:  dead 
white,  half-opened  flowers  set  stiffly  in  stiff, 
glistening  green  leaves  The  kind  ul  silence 
Mi  belongs  only  to  funerals  feU  upon  M 
Uttle  church.  Into  it  the  clock  on  the  wall 
plumped  nine  twangy  notes. 

Charity  spread  her  thin  black  fingers  over 
the  keps  of  the  melodeon    Draper  erected  his 
bulk  in  the  chancel  and  began  lining  out  the 
-Shall  We  Oather  at  the  River? 


Jinny  whose  foot  had  tapped  the  Hour  as 
positively  as  a  woodpeckers  beak  agahist  a 
tree;  whose  back  had  been  as  straight  as  a 
child's;  whose  movements  had  been  marked 
with  rrisp  dcvi 
been  magnificent 


I  hat  Rafyed  Little  Roy 

R  had  they  only  seemed  so  to  the  ragged 
Utile  boy  who  had  never  owned  a  pair 
of  shoes  or  seen  a  train?  Was  It  possible  that 
she  had  been  old  and  frail  and  shabby  then? 
He  couldnt  tell,  but  than  and  always  she 


O 


Her  eyes  blinked  rapidly. 

"Dat  low-down  nigger,  dat  Zach  Draper" 
—she  looked  around  uneasily—  when  he 
preach  ter  yer  paws  funeral  termorrer,  he 
gwine— «wlne"-her  voice  shook-'hc  gwlne 
sen'  his  soul  ter  hell!" 

"But— but  how  can  he?  What's  he  got  to 
do  with  it?  Don't  everybody  know  Pappy 
was  a  good  man?  Do  you  think  anybody  will 
believe  him?" 

"Bvybody  b'Ueve  um!  Ain't  he  de  preacher? 
An'  alnt  yer  paw  laid  his  ilglon  down?  Per 
fifteen  years  he  ain't  gone  ter  church  now- 
har!" 

Things  Crumbling 

\I700DIE  had  the  feel  of  things  crumb- 
bllng  down  Inside  of  him.  "I'll— stop 
him  somehow!"  he  said  in  a  choked  voice;  but 
he  felt  frightened  and  confused.  He  looked 
Into  the  troubled  eyes  of  the  little  organist 
'  What  can  1  do.  sis— Charity?"  he  faltered. 

"Ah  dunna.  chile!  Ah  dunno!  Ahs  knowed 
yer  paw  all  mah  life.  and.  preacher  or  no 
preacher,  Zach  Draper  ain't  fit  ten  ter  tote 
swill  fer  um'" 

Woodle  shook  with  sudden  anger.  "Did 
you  tell  him  he's  ornery -Iowdown  - mean  -1 

"Oawd  Amlghty.  boy.  Ah  dasaent!  Ahm 
skeered  uv  um!    Rv'ybody  s  skeered  uv  um" 
She  lowered  her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper 
"Dey  do  say  he's  got  er  han  '" 

Woodle  shivered.  You  got  a  "hand"  from 
a  conjure  doctor,  and  it  gave  you  super- 
natural power  over  your  enemies  He  had 
thought,  off  at  school,  that  he  had  come  to 
rtgard  such  things  as  nonsense,  but  down 
here  a  deep  live  current  of  terror  ran  through 
the  people,  and  he  found  himself  tingling  to  It 
as  he  used  to  do, 

Woodle  stood  for  a  long  time  beneath  the 
swaying  trumpet  flowers,  thinking  There  was 
one  person  who  could  stop  Draper  if  she 
would.  Miss  Jinny  Pickens  could  stop  any 
colored  man  "or  woman  in  that  county  from 
doing  anything.  He  went  to  her  now  as 
naturally. 

Remote  Nobility 

V'ROM  the  other  side  of  the  gentle  tree- 
smothered  valley  that  stretched  before  It 
the  house  11  r ted  Itself  with  It*  old  air  of  re- 
mote nobility,  but  when  he  had  walked  up  the 
long,  winding  driveway  under  the  oaks  and 
hickory  trees  and  sycamores,  he  saw  that  the 
paint  had  flaked  from  the  tall  Corinthian 
column* — which  no  longer  had  the  effect  of 
propping  up  the  sky  -and  that  the  Iron  bal- 
cony behind  them  dropped  like  a  dlslUusloned 


The  harsh  smell  of  fig  leaves  in  the  sun 
rame  to  him  strongly,  and  he  took  a  sudden 
sharp  breath  It  brought  back  his  father  more 
vividly  than  ever  the  sight  of  his  dead  face 
had  done  Tampa  8lmmons  seemed  to  be 
against  the  big  three- fingered  leaves, 
to  the  left  on  account  of  his 
leg.  Just  as  he  had  stood  that  day  when 
brought  cream  'and  Woodle*  to  the  back 

out  to  talk 

Ah  dont 


family  who  had  a  Summer  place  In  Maine. 

Behind  the  humble  Simmons  family  always, 
as  protection,  somehow,  from  any  hardship  too 
great  to  be  borne,  had  stood  the  great  rock  of 
Miss  Jinny  Pickens:  impoverished,  elderly,  and 
alone,  but  a  Pickens;  knit  Into  the  fibres  of 
the  state;  indomitable  by  nature  and  affilia- 
tions Woodle  felt  her  there.  He  stepped  up 
and  knocked  at  her  door  with  confidence. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  woman  of  his  own 
race  whom  he  did  not  know.  "She  ain't  hyeh!" 
she  said,  with  Inflections  that  suggested  that 
enly  the  undesirable  wouldn't  have  known  it. 
She  done  gone  ter  Lees  town,  ter  see  Miss 
Sadie  Lee." 

The  Lees  were  cousins  of  the  Pickenses.  He 
asked  when  Miss  Jinny  would  return. 

"Mebbe  ter-morrer  an'  mebbe  not.  Is  you 
Tampa  Simmons'  boy?" 

When  he  said  he  was  she  told  htm  what 
Draper  mean  to  do  at  the  funeral.  She  told 
him  with  sympathy,  but  with  a  strange  gusto. 
There  had  been  a  trace  of  It  even  In  the 
kindly  Charity. 

He  had  come  through  the  woods  As  he 
went  back  by  the  road  and  one  Negro  after 
another  stopped  him  to  tell  him  the  same 
thing  in  the  same  way,  the  sick  consciousness 
dawned  within  him  of  something  which  be 
could  not  have  expressed  The  sympathy  of 
these  people  was  real  enough,  but  there  was 
in  It  an  excitation  of  horror  that  they  craved; 
a  brushing  near  of  occult  and  of  awful  things 
They  awaited  his  father's  funeral  In  a  state 
of  delicious,  morbid  expectancy. 

i  Gloom&  Outlook 
- P  Miss  Jinny  fslled  him'  He  got  out 

1  the  old  white  mule  and  started  for  Leea- 
town 

When  he  returned  the  mule  to  the  stable  a 
round  white  moon  was  pouring  light  steadily 
Into  the  velvet  darkness  Sore  and  stiff,  he 
stumbled  Into  the  klichen.  where  a  pallet  had 
been  fixed  for  him  on  the  floor. 

He  had  gone  to  Miss  Sadie  Lee's  house,  and 
again  Miss  Jinny  had  been  away.  Miss  Sadie 
had  taken  her  motoring  The  best  he  had 
been  able  to  accomplish  was  to  leave  a  note, 
to  be  deUvered  to  Miss  Jinny  immediately 
upon  her  return  He  hadn  t  dared  wait  Tor 
her  If  she  wasn't  going  to  stop  Zach  Draper, 
he  had  lo  do  It  himself 

He  felt  tilings  older  and  bigger  and  more 
terrible  than  he  had  realised  threshing  around 
htm  in  the  hot.  humid  Southern  air  .  .  . 
.  Finally  he  got  up  and  rummaged  In  a  cup- 
board and  slipped  his  fathers  old  pistol  inio 
the  pocket  of  his  coat  where  it  bung  over  the 
back  of  a  chair  He  had  a  plan  now.  tt  was 
as  simple  as  Cain's    .    .  . 

he  slept  a 


OODira  hour  was  on  him.  and  Mm 
Jinny  hadn't  come. 
Things  swam  together  and  went  black.  He 
clutched  the  butt  of  the  pistol  In  his  coat 
pocket  with  a  cold,  damp  hand  and  stared  at 
Draper.  The  man  seemed  of  superhuman  sise. 
He  was  Uke  something  the  Uttle  church  had 
been  built  to  hold.   Woodle  shook  with  fear. 

His  mother  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "Is 
yer  sU  tight.  8on?" 

"Yesm."  he  muttered  thickly.  I'm  aU  right." 
But  he  scarcely  heard  her  and  was  barely 
sware  that  he  had  replied. 

The  first  notes  of  the  hymn  came  whining 
out  of  the  old  melodeon.  He  rose  with  the 
rest,  and  the  congregation  sang  It  passed 
over  his  mind  in  a  blur  of  sound. 

Draper  knelt  beside  the  pulpit  and  prayed, 
and  the  people  bowed  their  beads  to  the  roll 
of  his  voice.  Woodle  listened  long  enough  to 
be  sure  the  prayer  held  no  menace  for  the 
dead  man;  the  rest  of  it  became  a  confused 
rumble  in  his  ears. 

Draper  rose  from  his  knees.  Omitting  the 
hymn  between  the  prayer  and  the  sermon,  he 
looked  out  over  his  people-gathered  them  In 
with  bis  eye.    A  hush  fell  upon  them 

"Brethren  an'  sisters,  de  hymn  done  ax  yer. 
shall  we  gather  at  de  river,  de  beautiful  river 
dat  flows  by  de  throne  uv  Oawd?  An'  Ah  m 
a-axln'  yer"— he  paused,  spread  out  his  arms 
in  s  slow  gesture  of  restrained  power  and  let 
his  voice  fall  upon  a  note  that  went  through 
the  waiting  people  as  a  wind  through  leaves 
— "Ahm  a-axln'  yer.  brethren  an'  sisters, 
when  yer  git*  ter  de  river,  de  beautiful  riwr 
dat  flows  by  de  throne  uv  Oawd,  is  yer  gwlne 
tar  be  fltten  ter  git  on  de  boat  de  big  boat 
dat's  a-waltln'  by  de  bank,  wld  de  seam  a- 
shootln'  outer  de  chimbley  an'  de  paddles  a- 
nplashln'  In  de  water — de  big  boat  dat's  a- 
waltln'  dar  ter  take  yer  on  down  ter  do  throne 
Itae'f?    Is  yer  gwlne  ter  be  fltten?" 

Sigh  of  Anticipation 
A  GROAN  went  over  the  people  A  scarcely 
audible  sigh  of  anticipation  came  out  of 
them  Draper  caught  it  and  fanned  it  His 
voice  began  Its  steady  march  toward  Its  goal. 
Woodle  s  mouth  grey  dry.  His  heart  seemed 
about  to  burst. 

•It  ain't  gwlne  do  yer  no  good  ter  sneak 
on  ter  de  big  boat  ef  yer  ain't  fltten.  caiae'  yer 
cant  fool  de  Lawd  Jesus!  Yer  might  fool  de 
cap'n  er  de  boat,  or  de  Angel  Gabriel,  but" — 
the  creak  of  an  automobile  brake  came  through 
the  window— "yer  can't"— bis  outa  trenched 
hand  sank  to  his  side—  "fool— - 

His  big  feature,  stiffened  with 
He  stood  silent  staring  toward  the  door 


had  been  Miss  Jinny  Pickens,  and  a  member 
of  the  super-supreme  court  which  In  the  last 

of  importance 

in  that  countryside.  No  Negro  in  the 
state  had  ever  openly  crossed  one  of  them  and 
lived  out  the  day.  He  looked  with  swift  hope 
at  Draper— and  saw  that  things  had  changed 
Something  Inhered  In  Miss  Jinny  that  stood 
for  power,  but  Draper  didn't  see  it.  He  waited 
there  in  haughty,  calculating  silence,  watch- 
ing her  progress  down  the  aisle,  through  con- 
temptuous, half-closed  eyes,  unimpressed  and 
unafraid. 

The  consciousness  that  the  issue  lay  solely 
between  him  and  Draper  grew  tight  about 
Woodie's  heart  Miss  Jinny  faded  out  for  him 
almost  before  she  had  settled  herself  in  the 
chair  that  someone  brought  from  the  little 
room  behind  the  melodeon. 

And  Draper,  too.  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
talk  again,  forgot  her  His  voice  took  on  the 
sound  of  something  started  on  its  way  which 
could  not  be  stopped^ not  even  by  the  preacher 
himself  There  had  been  but  one  rebellion  In 
the  Old  Ship  of  Zlon  since  he  came:  now  was 
the  time  to  stamp  out  any  last  lingering 
embers  of  it.  As  he  slowly  raised  his  hand 
and  swung  back  into  his  march  of  words. 
Woodie's  vitals  seemed  to  melt  and  flow  down- 


D 


Woodle  turned  with  the 
bounded  like  a  toy  balloon  and  then 
up  into  his  throat  and  stuck  there 


on  the  front  pew  in  the  Old 


But  not  the  Mies  Jinny  Pickens  he  remem- 
bered a  frail,  little  old  woman  with  bent 
back  and  brown  time  spots  on  her  wrtnklad 
chesfca  who  wore 
slowlv,  leaning  on  a 

A  swift  sense  came 


The  Great  While  Throne 
E  Lawd  Jesus'U  be  a-waitin  !  Hell  be  a- 
waitin'  on  de  edge  er  de  great  whit*  throne, 
a-waltln'-*-weltin  fer  dat  boat!  An'  when 
He>see  it  comin,'  Hell  hoUer  out  ter  de  angels 
'Hi  st  up  de  silver  spyglass  ter  Mah  eye!'  An' 
dc  angelsil  hut  it.  Twelve  angels  it'll  uke  ter 
h  1st  up  de  silver  spyglass  ler  His  eye. 

An  den  He'll  p  int  de  silver  spyglass,  an'  ef 
dere's  anybody  on  dat  boat  dat  don't  belong— 
He  ii  see  um!    He'll  see  spang  through  um! 

An'  HeU  say:  'Lean  de  silver  spyglass 
erginst  de  throne,  an  UT  up  de 
trumpet  dat's  made  er  golf  An'  de 
do  It.  Twenty  angels  it'll  take  ter  Uf  up  de 
Hpeaktn'  trumpet  dat  s  made  er  gol! 

"An  den  de  Lawd  Jesus'U  put  His  mouth 
ter  de  speakin'  trumpet,  an'  Hell  holler  out 
loud  an'  cl'are  'Mixta h  Cap'n.  yer  hyeh  Me  ? 
very  slowly  and  solemnly:  "'Yer  got  er  oo- 
be  11  ever  on  dat  boat!  Yerli  have  ter  stop  an' 
go  back.  Mlstah  Cap'n.  an'  lan'  um-'  ■ 

Woodie's  hand  closed  round  the  pistol  in 
his  pocket,  when  his  eye  chanced  to  faU  on 
Miss  Jinny's  face.  Her  look  of  quite  certitude 
startled  him.  He  leaned  forward, 
breathing 

'  -an  lan'  um  whar  he  belongs'!'' 
Miss  Jinny  moved  her  chair,  but 
didn't  even  look  her  way. 
"  'Back  whar  de  smoke's  a-curtln 


*P  HE  sharp  pounding  of  Miss  Jinny's  cane 
fell  across  his  sentence  and  broke  it  as 
fcri  tilery  off  as  if  1 1  had  been  a  rod  of  glass. 

Woodle  dropped  back  limply  Into  his  seat 
He  opened  hi*  mouth  to  still  the  sound  of  his 
breathing    He  sr*m  w*ak  under  the  surge  of 
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realise  was  that  he  hadn't  had  to  shoot— that 
Miss  Jinny  had  saved  him  from  that 

She  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  chair  as  deli- 
cately separate  as  a  while  hepaUca.  looking 
straight  at  Draper  But  the  big  Negro  was 
staring  at  the  white  woman  In  blank  amaze- 
ment, without  meeting  her  eyea.  much  as  he 
might  have  stared  at  the  roof  If  it  had  fallen 
in,  uneasy  only  because  the  mood  he  had  in- 
duced  In  his  people  had  been  threatened 

For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  while  Ue  reas- 
sembled his  scattered  powers.  He  shifted  his 
weight  untU  the  floor  creaked  He  leaned 
forward  and  began  to  speak  again,  and 
Woodle*  hope  sank  slowly  and  heavUy.  It 
was  going  to  take  more  than  the  pounding  of 
a  cane  to  stop  Zachartah  Draper. 

in  Innoi  cut  M  capon 
ITH  his  hand  on  his  father  s  old  pistol, 
that  had  never  been  pointed  at  any- 
thing bigger  than  a  chicken-hunting  skunk,  he 
leaned  forward  breathlessly.  whUe  Draper,  out 
of  a  deep  Instinct  in  such  matters,  and  as 
though  rebuking  his  antagonist,  laid  his  tongue 
to  stronger  words  than  any  of  his  own. 

"Der  Good  Book  say  —with  sombre  em- 
phasis—" Take  heed  lest  derc  be  in  any  uv 
yer  an  evil  heart  uv  onbeUcf!  Take  heed, 
fer  de  sword  uv  Oawd  am  quick  an'  powerful, 
an'  sharper  dan  any  two-edged  sword,  plercln' 
even  ter  de  dividin  asunder  uv  de  soul  an' 
de  sperret,  an'  uv  de  J'ints  an'  de  marrow!"' 
"Amen!"  a  woman  said  startllngly  in  a 
clear  soprano;  the  others  groaned  in  chorus. 
A- amen!  A -am en  brudder! "  and  the  shat- 
tered mood  of  the  people  came  together  again. 

Draper  fanned  it  as  a  wind  fans  a  prairie 
fire.  "Brethren  an  sister*,  ef  yer  want  ted 
lan  at  de  great  white  throne,  yer  got  ter  git 
.shed  uv  dat  evU  heart  uv  unbelief!" 

Tap.  Up.  went  the  cane,  mild  and  premoni- 
tory, but  he  pretended  not  to  hear. 

"De  Good  Book  say  .  'He  shaU  set  de  sheep 
on  His  right  han',  but  de  goats  on  de  lei . 
An'  He  shall  say  unter  dem  on  de  lef  han'. 
Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  inter  everlasUn' 
fire,  prepared  fer  de  Devil  an'  his  angels!' 

A  gleam  came  into  his  eye  He  In  his  pulpit. 
In  the  midst  of  his  people,  and  the  while 
woman  down  there  alone  ...  I  Almost 
clone,  too.  now.  In  that  part  of  the  state;  ten 
Negroes  all  about  her  now  to  every  poverty- 
stricken  white  ...  I  He  within  his  rights, 
and  she  a  trespasser  ...  I  Hi*  voice  roUed 
out  over  her  like  a  river: 

"Yer  got  ter  puU  off  from  de  goats!  Yer 
got  ter  come  inter  de  fold!" 

Like  a  Warrior 

LIE  chanted  like  a  warrior  leading  hosts. 
1  1  with  a  rhythm  as  heavily  marked  as  the 
beating  of  a  drum. 

"Ah  been  down  yander  in  de  canebrake,  a- 
lookln  fer  dem  goats — a-studyin'  In  mah  mm 
an'  a- wrest Un'  in  mah  soul!  All  been  down 
yander  in  de  canebrake.  an'  what  yer  think 
Ah  see?  Ah  done  see  de  Devil,  de  big.  black, 
shiny  DevlL  a-scorchin*  up  de  canebrake  wld 
his  breath  I" 

A  baas  voice  began  to  moan  heavily.  An 
alto  Joined.  Others  took  it  up.  improvising 
with  a  sure  sense  of  harmony  an  elaborate 
background  for  Draper's  trampling  baritone. 

"His  taU  was  long  an'  shiny  lak'  er  black - 
snake  I  His  eyes  was  lak'  de  haldllghU  on  de 
train!" 

Woodle  shut  his  eyes  and  prayed.  The  long- 
continued  pound  of  emotion  had  beaten  from 
him  all  acquired  white  folks'  methods  of 
speech  and  feeUng.  "Oawd  gimme  strength." 
he  prayed,  "ter  shoot  um  through  de  heart  ef 
Ah  have  tor!" 

The  trampling  Baritone  want  on:  "His  feet 
was  pintcd  lak'  er  crowbar  an'  cloved  in  dn 
midst,  an'  his  mouth  was  lak'  et  watermillon 
run  er  seeds!" 

Woodle  sat  there  stiff  and  cold  with  sweat, 
in  bis  excitement  almost  as  white  as  a  white 
boy  He  looked  childlike  and  harmless  and 
pitiful,  but  he  was  the  most  dangerous  kind 
of  potential  murderer,  the  determined  coward, 
rapt  out  of  himself  past  the  reach  of  reason; 
ready  to  shoot  when  Draper's  words  should 
pull  the  trigger 

Draper's  words  crept  toward  it  steadily. 
"His  long  white  teeth  was  a-champtn'  an'  a- 
scrunchln'  an'  a- gnash  in. — fer  dem  goats!" 

Rocking  and  Moaning 

L-I  S  got  his  people  rocking  and  moaning  to 
the  drunken  rhythm  of  hi*  feeling*  snd 
his  words.  He  got  them  ten  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  mind  of  the  white 
woman,  so  thst  her  lonely,  pale  face  in  their 
midst  seemed  strange  and  unnatural  And 
suddenly,  under  cover  of  I  he  eerie  din.  he 
dropped  like  a  waiting  eagle  straight  for  his 
prey: 

"An'  de  Devil  say  ter  me:  Whars  dat 
backslider?" 

Tap.  Up.  Up.  insisted  the  cane,  steady  and 
siiarp 

Woodle  moved  farther  from  his  mother,  for 
elbow  room. 

Tiny  beads  of  sweat  broke  out  on  Draper  s 
face,  but  he  didn't  swerve.  "Whars  de  man 
dat  laid  his  ilglon  down?" 

"Oavd  gimme  strength'"  Woodle  prayed 
He  ain't  so  dark.'  de  Devil  say,  an  he 
ain't  so  Ught,'" 

Wocd>  corked  the  old  pistol  in  his  pocket 

"He.  middle-sued,  de  DevU  say.  an  hes 
got  er  limp-' " 

Woodle  leaned  forward  to 
Jinny  was  on  her  feet 

She  had  risen  casually,  as  If  to  smooth  the 
folds  of  the  shawl  that  lay  over  the  back  of 
her  chair,  but  the  straight  thrust  of  her  keen 
blue  eyea  seeking  the  preacher's  made  the  air 
between  them  crackle  with  Ufa. 

Draper  drew  himself  up  to  the  fuU  of  hi* 
enormous  height  He  was  as  superb  and  as 
sincere  as  a  great  colled  snake.  He  thrust 
out  bis  jaw  and  frowned:  his  eyes  lightened 
In  the  way  they  had.  and  the  essential  spirit 


Intense  Silence 


his  relief 


all  that  he  could 


*J*HE  whole  chnreh  held  IU  breath 

whieh  the  rail  of  the  flycatcher  fsnned 
lary  way  snd  then  an  inward  and 
behind  the  frail  old  coun 
'Continued  on  Next  Pagey 
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That  Darn  Girl 
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Laughed— Until— 
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JACK  LA  IT 


WW  Jack  rv.ib.r-  AM  ttW  wreck  of 
ulu»t  had  brer,  a  r-r,-,  u  how  be! ore 
dnnk   liad  and  wr.-sii.-ri 

his  shoulders  down  to  the  mat  of  instruction, 
•    had  little  to    leave    to  anyor«      !'<■  hi. 
daughter.   Otive,   be  left   nothing.    To  his 


Jack  and  PaffcaT  bad  1MB  buddies  on  the 
other  aide.  After  the  shindy  Parker  went  back 
to  his  law  practice  and  prospered ,  Jack  went 
to  the  dogs  His  wile  had  died  before  he 
crossed  leaving  the  child  with  her  mother 
On  his  return,  and  after  hi*  mot  he- -in-law 
vent  to  her  reward,  he  ^enl  hi*  daughter  to  e 
(arm.  where  he  manage'!  to  provide  her  keep 
by  occasional  flume*  of  work  at  his  profession, 
architectural  drafting 

He  hadn't  seen  Olive  for  many  months  when 
his  last  Illness  overtook  him.  He  sent  for 
Parker,  who  was  at  his  bedside  when  lie  passed 
away.  With  almost  his  dying  breath,  be 
pleaded  with  Parker  to  look  alter  Olive,  and 
his  friend  promised  He  brought  her  in  for 
Jack's  funeral  and  then  took  her  to  his  home, 
superintended  by  his  cranky,  crabby  but  reli- 
able housekeeper.  Mrs.  Muiqueen. 

Olive  was  then  seventeen 

8he  was  a  wild  little  thing,  accustomed  to 
the  freedom  of  outdoor  life  with  no  one  In- 
terested enough  to  curb  her  or  restrain  her. 
She  was  strong,  healthy,  pretty,  wilful  and 
mischievous. 

A  Bachelor 

DARKER  was  a  bachelor,  and  In  his  thirty- 
six  years  on  this  earth  he  bad  accu- 
mulated a  good  deal  of  inform*,  ton  on  many 

subjects,  one  of  which  was  not  raiting  young 
girls. 

Now  as  guardian,  chaperon,  foster-daddy, 
mentor  and  monitor  of  this  little  tartar,  who 
had  the  swift  and  sizzling  blood  of  her  bril- 
liant but  harum-scarum  father.  Parker  found 
himself  with  plenty  on  his  hands  Olive  was 
fond  of  him,  but  she  resisted  authority.  She 
was  grateful  for  her  food  and  shelter,  which, 
she  acknowledged  with  many  charming  little 
attentions  and  evidence  of  deep  affection. 
But  she  would  not  behave.  Full  or  spirit,  she 
played  tricks  on  Mrs.  Muiqueen  until  she  drove 
that  methodical  old  lady  frazzled,  and  she 
laughed  Parker  out  of  his  scoldings,  threats 
and  tempers. 

She  was  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the 
youths  of  the  neighborhood  and  the  social  set 
in  which  she  quickly  Ingratiated  herself.  The 
phone  rang  Incessantly.  Olive  liked  the  boys, 
but  she  never  singled  any  of  them  out.  She 
was  a  clean,  sweet  youngster,  and  Parker 
wasn't  much  afraid  that  she  would  get  in- 
volved in  anything  unsavory.  He  had  talked 
to  her  at  length  and  earnestly  on  such  topics, 
and  had  found  her  wholesome  and  self- 
reliant 

But  still,  she  was  so  playful  and  prankish; 
she  disregarded  discipline,  remained  out  later 
than  his  law  allowed,  and  once  he  caught  her 
smoking  a  cigarette.  Parker  loathed  cigarettes, 
even  when  men  used  them.  It  was  an  Idiosyn- 
crasy, rather  archaic,  and  not  even  the 
trenches,  where  fags  were  the  comfort  and 
consolation  of  the  millions  of  he-guys,  had 
cured  him  of  this  prejudice. 

Insubordination 

INSUBORDINATION,    that    was  what  be 
called  It  to  himself    And  he  wa«  a  man 
who  had  never  stood  for  it  In  the  army.  In 
his  office  or  in  his  home 

If  the  girl  had  only  defied  him.  he  could 
have  blown  up  and  roared  at  her  and  given 
her  an  ultimatum.  Of  course,  he  probably 
wouldn't  have  carried  it  out.  but  at  least  he 
could  have  lifted  it  off  his  chest.  But  she  al- 
ways smiled.  It  wasn't  a  sneering,  exactly  Im- 
pertinent smile— It  was  Just  a  glrly.  winsome, 
eye -Ugh  ted  smile  that  made  his  anger  melt 
slid  soon  had  him  smiling,  too.  while  still 
erowllng  and  grumbling. 

What  could  a  man  do  with  a  darn  girl  like 
that? 

One  evening  she  gave  him  aO  but  heart 
failure.  It  was  dinner-time,  or  rather  supper- 
lime,  for  It  was  Sunday.  Mrs.  Muiqueen  was 
off.  On  Sundays  Olive  dished  up  the  cold 
rut*  and  warmed-overs,  and  they  supped  to- 
gether. Parker  was  a  party  wbo  liked  his 
food  when  he  was  hungry-  And  be  was 
hungry  now.  And  Olive  was  nowhere  to  be 
»een.  And  he  hunted  the  house  high  and  low. 
then  went  forth  and  fine-combed  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  when  he  was  so  furious  that  he 
was  cussing  and  storming,  he  heard  a  silvery 
laugh  and  looked  down  to  see  her  hiding  under 
the  kitchen  sink,  peek-a-boo ing  at  him. 

* 

Sliced  Cucumbers 
\  ND  when  he  found  that  she  had  prepared 
sliced  cucumbers  in  brine,  his  pet  tidbit, 
and  the  meats  were  all  garnished  with  greens 
and  on  a  big  platter  in  the  Ice  bos.  all  ready 
lu  a  Jiffy,  he  tried  to  get  mad  because  she 
hadn't  left  him  anything  to  get  mad  aboutr- 
and  she  laughed  until  her  sides  ached,  and  to 
his  disgust,  chagrin  and  wrath,  he  was  soon 
laughing,  too,  and  not  pleased  with  himself  or 
with  her. 

He  thought  often  of  sending  her  off  to 
school.  Surely  that  would  be  a  handsome  thing 
to  do  by  the  orphaned  daughter  of  his  beloved 
buddy;  he  could  put  her  under  the  tutelage  of 
Mime  strict  and  severe  old  maids  and  she 
would  have  to  toe  the  mark  It  would  be  a 
fine  thing  for  her  in  every  way.  and  for  him. 
too,  since  he  could  then  return  to  his  old 
habit*— reading,  relaxing,  peaceful  tn 
and  reposeful  of  body. 

But.  strangely,  every  time  he  ran 
that  whole  scenario,  something    at  the  end 


was  a  little  clutch  In 
his  heart  when  he  realised  that  she  would  be 
away — that  he  wouldn't  see  her -that  he 
wouldn't  hear  her  laughter  or  frown  at  bar 
■mile— or  worry  over  her— yea.  worry  over  her. 
doggone  It.  be  had  learned  to  like  Itl 

Parker  Maher  pinched  hlmseir  and  locked 
himself  up  In  his  room  and  went  into  een- 
ferenee  wvh  himself  Having  called  the  mfl. 
Parker  Maher  asked  Parker  Maher  *oroe 


tverr  laugh  and  »a« 
the  kitchen  rink. 


Sclf-I.nimination 
$t\\THAT  Is  this  business?"  he  asked  hlm- 
VV  self.  "Am  I— Is  this— hm 
"You'll  have  to  put  It  more  lucidly  than  that. 
Park,  old  boy,"  he  primed  himself.  "Come  on 
out  with  it— you're  with  your  best  friend- 
come  on.  Parker,  tell  Parker." 

"An  right.  then— I'll  come  clean  What  .  I 
want  to  know  is:  Am  I — gosh,  it's  hard  to  choke 
out— am  I  in— tn  love  with  this  baby?" 

Parker  didn't  answer  offhand.  It  was  a 
serious  question  and  required  a  straightfor- 
ward, studied,  serious  answer. 

At  length  he  spoke 

"Sorry,  sidekick,  but  Tm  afraid  you  are!" 

"Oh.  gosh."  he  said  to  himself,  ruefully 
"Has  it  realry  come?  Can  this  be  that  certain 
Muff?  is  this  what  I've  heard  about  and  read 
about  all  my  life?  Is  this  what  poets  have 
over,  and  moving  pictures  float  fortune*  on 
and  the  whole  world  except  me  lives  for?" 

"It  must  be  it."  he  answered  himself,  after 
he  found  his  breath.  "No  use  ducking  and 
dodging.  Chump,  you've  fallen  .  .  .  Well. 
ko  be  It — millions  of  others  have  .  .  .  but 
that  isn't  all.  Oh.  dear,  no!  Now  comes  the 
other  end  of  It  I'm  tn  love  with  Olive,  that 
naughty,  giggling,  cackling,  cote  darling.  Its 
ridiculous,  but  still  it  s  entirely  natural  That's 
that. 

"But— If  a  man's  In  love  with  a  girl,  he  has 
to  want  that  girl  to  be  in  love  with  him  .  .  . 
nr  at  least  to  tolerate  him  .  .  .  noi 
now  that  you've  let  yourself  get  into  this 
how're  you  going  to  get  yourself  out? 

"Can  you  stop  being  in  love  with  her?  Now. 
take  your  time.   Can  you?" 


atrocious  proposition  from  me— not  old  enough 
to  be  her  father,  but  acting  as  her  father- 
and  Ud  enough  to  be  too  old  to  Interest  her. 

"Wouldn't  It  be  a  better  Idea,  after  all.  to 
Just  accept  that  as  a  closed  way  out.  say  noth- 
ing, keep  her  here  as  long  as  possible,  and  Just 
enjoy  having  her  near  me  looking  at  her. 
listening  to  her.  waiting  for  her.  guiding  her— 
until  the  inevitable  blow  falls?" 

He  sat  silently  and  rigidly  Then  he  shook 
his  head 

/  nrrlicrrd  Tootharlu- 

"^^EVER  do."  he  murmured     "Never.  It 
would  be  an  unrelieved  toothache  all 
the  time,  afraid  every  moment  of    the  fatal 


news,  Jealous,  eating  my  heart  out,  lying  with 
my  eyes  and  my  lips,  knowing  that  the  end 
must  come  at  any  hour. 

"No,  only  a  coward  would  do  that.  It  musf 
be  one  of  two  things— get  her  out  of  my  life 
and  fight  to  forget  her.  or  put  it  up  like  a  man 
—and  lose  her  right  away  Not  much  choice, 
eh?  Sort  of  Mexican  ntand-off.  yes? 

"But— If  a  bird  gets  himself  Into  love  he 
must  get  himself  out  of  love— that  la.  if  he 
can  t  get  her  in  with  him. 

"So,  up  on  your  feet,  set  yourself,  front  face, 
forward  march  t  You  walked  that  way  into 
machine-gun  nest*  and  sniper*  and  (as  and 
•.hrapnel  and  egg  bombs  and  bayonet*.  You've 
looked  into  the  face*  of  Supreme  Court  Judges 


and  talked  turkey,  when  millions  or  a  human 
life  were  the  difference  between  a  nod  side- 
ways or  up-and-down. 

"So.  go  to  It  .  .  .  and  luck  be  with  you 
.  .  .  you'll  need  plenty  of  It  .  .  .  but  if  it 
won  t  help,  take  it  on  the  chin.  Better  men 
than  you  have  been  counted  out." 

He  rose  stiffly,  wheeled,  faced  the  door  and 
marched  out 

It  was  after  ten  o'clock  He  celled  to  Olive 
No  answer. 

He  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
There  she  was.  on  the  steps,  with  half  a  dosen 
young  chaps,  laughing.  Joking,  cutting  up.  He 
looked  at  her  In  the  pale  light  of  the  street- 
lamp    It  was  the  first  tttne  he  had  turned  his 


eyes  on  her  since  the  realisation  that,  he  loved 
her. 

M*  |  m  R  mHttul 

Vr  ES.  she  was  beautiful,  she  was  adorn  Me 
Her  chestnut  hair  was  curly  and  shiny, 
her  big  brown  eyes  sparkled  and  shot  facet*  tn 
her  animation,  her  dimple  radiated,  her  smile 
lit  up  the  scene,  her  ripe  form  rippled  with 
adolescent  womanhood,  her  gorgeous,  girlish 
features  made  a  picture  of  loveliness 

And  this  was  the  prize  that  be.  a  middle- 
aged,  grumpy,  grouchy  old  fogey  had  hopes 
of  winning!   It  didn't  seem  In  the  cards. 

He  watched  her  for  a  full  half  hour,  during 
which  he  reviewed  his  problem,  all  its  poten- 
tialities and  probabilities  and  possibilities. 
Parker  had  few  illusion*  He  was  no  fool.  He 
had  fallen  in  love  -it  was  a  disastrous  thing 
to  have  happen,  but  it  had  happened.  He 
wouldn't  let  It  blind  him  to  many  things. 

A  sigh  racked  him  and  rocked  him.  as  be 
sanely  contemplated  the  likely  consequences. 
She  would  come  in  soon.  The  ten  o'clock 
deadline  she  had  disregarded  so  often.  But 
she  was  usually  in  by  eleven.  Then  he  must 
put  it  up  to  her  squarely,  unequivocally  -and 
get  the  answer,  be  it  what  It  might,  be  it  what 
it  was  almost  certain  to  be— the  finish. 

He  heard  the  boys  start  their  leave-takings. 

She  called  after  one  of  them,  something 
tinkling  and  frivolous,  then  *he  waved,  and 
he  heard  the  door  open.  She  didn't  see  him. 
for  he  stood  half  concealed  behind  the  cur- 
tains In  an  unllghLed  room.  He  waant  hid- 
ing. He  came  toward  her. 

"Oh.  h'lo.  daddy."  she  greeted 


hecember  and  May 
TTHE  daddy"  cut  him  like  a  hot  knife  He 
had  never  resented  it  before.  He  had 
never  wanted  to  be  her  daddy,  even  before  be 
dreamed  that  he  might  want  to  be  something 
much  closer  He  was  not  charged  with  the 
parental  Instinct 

"Hello,  honey,  he  answered  He  had  called 
her  honey  before — an  impersonal  word  of  af- 
fection from  an  older  man.  "Did  you  have  a 
good  time — with  the  boys?" 

"Oh.  the  boys."  she  replied.  "They're  begin- 
ning to  get  on  my  nerves.  They  bore  me.  If 
you  know  what  I  mean,  daddy  - 

"I  don't" 

"Well,  they're  a  lot  of  unripe  tomatoes. 
They  want  to  neck  and  take  drives  out  where 
the  parking  Is  good  and  dance  and  talk  non- 
sense. There  Isn't  a  hatful  of  brains  In  the 
flock  of  'em.  And  what  gets  me  cookoo.  daddy, 
is  that  they  want  to  marry  me — one  by  one. 
when  they  found  out  that  I  wasn't  simple 
enough  to  shoot  away  everything  for  them, 
they  started  proposing  at  me." 

"Oh.  yes?  And  don't  you  love— like— any 
of  them?" 

"Saints  alive,  no!    I  don't  love  anybody- 
daddy— but  you." 
"Me?   You  love  m-me?" 

"Sure  shot  .  .  .  say.  daddy,  why  don't  yen 
marry  me?" 

He  gasped    He  tried  to  clear  his  throat 
"Y- you— you  m-mean  It?" 

"Try  me  and  see.  Say.  I'd  Jump  at  you. 
You're  the  finest  boy  Tve  ever  met — you're 
kind  and  sensible  and  sweet  and  good — oh,  I 
don't  pay  any  attention  to  you  when  you're 
cross  I  know  you  don't  mean  it  I  laugh  at 
you  because  I  know  you're  stepping  out  of 
your  character— and  you  love  me.  too— you're 
wild  about  me  " 

"H  how  did  you  know  that?" 
Oh.  I've  known  that  for  months." 

"But- 1  didn't  know  it  myaelf-unUl  Just  a 

few  minutes  ago  " 

"Oolly.  daddy,  you're  slow.  I  could  have 
told  you  Why  don't  you  consult  me  on  the 
serious  problems  of  your  life?" 

"I  will."  he  cried.   "After  this— all  my  prob- 
lems— partner!" 
And  he  folded  her  into  his  arms. 
This  time,  though,  she  didn't  laugh  She 
! 


Debenture  Viewed  U 

Promissory  !Sote  of 

Olden  fimei 


R 


ECENT  discussion  has  brought  into 
common  speech  a  term  that  has  hither- 
to been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  people 
of  Wall  Street  and  the  financial  notices  of  the 
newspapers.  It  is  the  word  "debenture  "  The 
question  arises,  what  Is  a  debenture? 


needs  without  giving  a  specific  mortgage, 
merely  on  this  form  of  acknowledgment  at 

debt. 

In  Government  finance  the  debenture  repre- 
sent* a  draft  on  the  Treasury  Per  example, 
the  importer  who  pays  duty  on  good*  which 
he  expect*  to  export  again  may  receive  a  de- 
benture from  the  Government  for  the  amount 
of  the  duty,  the  debenture  to  become  payable 
when  it  is  shown  that  the  goods  have 
f.hipped. 


"Done  Got  Over" 


Continued  Prom 


H 


In  Deep  >ffi»/\ 

I  thought,  he  vlsloned.  he  knit  his  brow 
and  held  his  head. 
"No!"  he  answered  rlnglngly  Impossible!" 
"Then  you  have  to  go  deeper  Into  It— or  try 
to.  You  have  to  mas*  love  to  that  Imp  .  . 
oh.  boy  .  .  .  shell  laugh  It  off.  most  likely— 
but  that  will  be  one  time  I  won  t  be  able  to 
laugh  with  her  .  .  .  wont  be  able  to  bawl  her 
out,  either,  and  what's  worse  -  will  have  to 
send  her  away,  couldn't  keep  her  here  after 
that,  could  I?  Certainly  net  Then  what 
would  I  do?  What  would  be  left  of  my  Ufe? 
Back  to  my  old  hamu.  as  though  Td  never 
seen  her  Don't  want  my  old  habits  Couldn't 
kid  myself  that  I  d  never  seen  her. 

Just  stay  here  with  an  empty  house  and  an 
empty  heart  Oh.  Lord,  why  did  Jack  have  to 
kirk  off  and  do  this  to  me?  I  was  always  de- 
cent to  him  Who  uaked  him  to  wish  this  off 
on  his  nearest  and  dearest  pal? 

"Of  course,  if  she  would— if-  

"But  she  won't'    How  can  she'1    A  child, 
bristling  with  youth  and  rem  *  nee  and  pep- 
ehaslng  fun  and  never  winded— pursued  and 
courted  by  a  lot  of  fine  fellows  of  her 


many  new  things,  debentures  are  really 
very  old.  The  word  Itself  Is  merely  the  Latin 
word  "debentur,"  meaning  literally  "there  are 
owed ."  It  was  the  first  word  or  the  form  that 
was  used  In  early  English  time*  to  denote  an 
acknowledgment  of  debt  by  the  Crown,  given 
to  public  servants,  soldiers  and  the  like  for 
service*,  to  be  presented  for  payment  to  some 
designated  person  at  some  fixed  time  All 
debentures,  then,  are  simply  acknowledgments 
of  indebtedness. 

i 

With  the  development  of  stock  companies 
in  England,  debenture*  became  increasingly 
important  and  complicated  It  was  estimated 
before  the  war  that  outstanding  debentures  of 
British  companies  represented  $3 .500.000.000 
There  are  now  many  kinds  of  debentures,  dif- 
fering in  the  nature  of  the  security  and  con- 
ditions of  payment.  In  England  they  talk  of 
"debenture  stock."  which  is  merely  to  say 
certificate*  of  fixed  amount*  representing  that 
share  in  a  loan  raised  publicly  by  a  corpora 
Hon  There  are  also  "participating  deben- 
tures." where  the  borrowing  company  agrees 
to  pay  to  the  lenders  a  share  of  the  profits 
without  Ihe  lender's  buying  capital  stock  in  the 


/  Sfl  "T.S.rr  Constituent 
To  \tnke  Bootleg 
If  hi  shy 


^  NALYSIS  of  1075  samples  of  liquor  cap- 
tured from  bootleggers  in  Massachusetts 
during  the  last  three  months  shows  more  than 
five  per  cent  containing  wood  alcohol,  with 
many  others  holding  Impure  substance* 
the  samples  as  a  whole  the  "worst  ever 
by  the  department. '  it  Is  declared  in  a  report 
bv  Hermann  C.  Lythgoe.  Massachusetts  State 


broke  something  behind  the  big.  glistening 
black  face,  with  its  prow  of  a  nose.  Its  curling 
Hps  and  heavy  jowl  and  restless,  predatory 
eyes— broke  It  with  a  snap  that  might  have 
been  audible,  so  definite  It  was 

Draper  raised  his  hand  and  lowered  It: 
opened  his  mouth  and  closed  It  again:  drew 
forth  the  polka-dotted  handkerchief  and  mop- 
ped the  perspiration  from  his  face. 

And  then  Miss  Jinny  sat  down  and  he  found 
that  he  could  speak. 

But  whatever  it  was  that  had  snapped  in 
him  had  snapped,  too.  in  his  people.  An  un- 
easy sense  of  shame  lay  over  them  There 
wagflt  one  who  didn't  know  Tampa  Simmon* 
as  he  knew  his  own  hearthstone;  not  one 
whom  the  dead  man  hadn't  helped  and  com- 
forted when  he  could:  who  didn't  believe  in 
him  as  no  human  being  had  ever  believed  In 
The  tide  of 
■  preacher;  ebbed  faster  and  faster  with  bis 


The  deep.  old.  patient,  humble  melody  fell 
upon  them  like  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  they 
bowed  their  heads  and  sank  te  their  knees,  and 
most  of  them  wept. 

And  Uiat  night  Woodrow  Woodson  Sim- 
mons, the  son  of  Tampa  Bay  Florida  Simmons, 
who  was  the  son  of  WlMlom.  a  chattel  without 
surname  belonging  to  the  Pickens  estate  whs 
was  the  son  of  Zebu  Ion,  likewise  a  slave;  who 
was  the  son  of  a  naked  savage  of  the  Congo 
jungle,  walked  alone  through  his  native 
woods  like  a  murderer  reprieved,  with  a  heart 
too  big  for  his  breast:  and.  throwing  the  old 
pistol  far  out  Into  the  swamp,  caught  the 
sound  of  the  myriad  feet  of  his  people  stum- 
bling painfully  along  the  way  his  father  had 
traveled,  out  of  the  land  of  ignorance  and  out 
of  the  house  of  fear,  and  swore  that  some 
spark  of  his  father  *  spirit  should  march  in 
him  at  tne  head  of  that  army  unUl  he  died. 


Entirely  exclusive  of  the  sample*  containing 
wood  alcohol,  according  to  Mr.  Lythgoe.  others 
classified  as  "peculiar  samples,  contained  ma- 
terials ranging  from  kerosene  to 

T  NT.  IS 


she  listen    to  such  an 


limited  to  loans  of  eorp 
gage,  differing  thereto  from  bonds  which  are 
usually  definitely  secured  by  a  lien  on  property 
A  corporation  thai  has  bonds  outstanding  and 
wishes  to  raise  more  money  may  put  out  de- 
rate of  in- 
s  high  credit 


Listing  these  "peculiar  samples"  of  so-called 
liquor.  Mr  Lythgoe 
n*e  were  rornposeC 
alcohol,  three  of  diluted 
na tared  alcohol,  two  were  flavored  with  anise 
oil  and  nor  with  km ossne  oil.  two  contained  a 
commercial  antiseptic,  while  one  consisted  en- 


He  couldn't  tell  what  was  stopping  him  He 
was  like  a  bird  trying  to  fly  through  the  pane 
of  a  window.  Because  he  could  not  see  It  he 
thought  there  was  nothing  there  and  battered 
himself  to  pieces  against  the  real  est  thing  in 
all  that  country  going  down  at  last  before 
his  congregation,  a  beaten   man.  Jabbering 

oe  fact 

the  soul  of 
to  heaven,    where    Miss  Jinny 
Pickens  wanted  it  to  go. 

And  In  the  midst  of  the  debacle  a  strange 
thing  happened.  Softly,  spontaneously, 
without  a  leader,  the  people  began  to  sing 


One  sample,  he  continued,  contained  forty 
sixty  per  cant  by 

tamer)  Mitmi  per  cent  nt  alcolwM 
with  s  large  if—Its  of  btae  coloring 


"Done  got  over! 
Had  a  hard  time: 
Had  to  work  so  long; 
But  I  done  got  ever, 
got  o*er 


$20,0O0JMM)  Worth  of  i,oltl 
Struck  Driving  a 
Tunnel 


(  J  old  struck  In  tunneling  an  aqueduct  for 
Manila  more  than  equals  the  cost  of  rhs 
undertaking    The  §000  foot  vein  was  recently 

within  a  thirty  mile  radius  of  the  Philippine 
capital  at  least  two  gold  lodes  and  sawval 
a  rase  of  placer  ground  had  already  been 
located.  Since  Spain  ceded  the  islands  to  the 
United  States  in  considers  us n  of  Dewey's 
netorv  and  l»  000  000  cash  the 
have  yielded  In  gold 
is  esuafl 

'he  annual  wraps*  of  minerals  now  is 
i*>  joajga  un 


i 


• 
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"Always  Be  a  Sport,  Ted" 


Hv  Mvrtlc  E.  Lane 
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TOO  RAY  lor  Uncle  Jack!"  gasped 
Ted.  as  he  drew  the  crisp  ten-dollar 
bill  from  hla  nemiy-opened  letter. 
•  Who  aays  there  Isn't  a  Santa  Claus?"  It  was 
alter  school,  and  he  was  aJone.  as  Mother,  the 
only  other  member  of  his  family,  worked  at 
the  Five  and  Ten  to  eke  out  their  slender  re- 
sources. Dad  was  Just  a  memory,  a  heroic  one 
in  khaki. 

"Won  t  Mother  be  pleased!-  he  thought. and 
then.  "Oee!  Ten  dollars !  What  a  lot  of  things 
we  can  buy  with  ten  dollars.  Of  course,  there's 
a  load  of  wood  to  get  for  the  Winter,  and  a 
pair  of  heavy  boots—  (how  he  hated  those 
clods  which  his  mother  Insisted  on  him  wear- 
ing because  they  were  so  serviceable)— and  oh. 
yes.  the  Insurance  is  due  this  month,  and 
Mother  had  said  she  Just  didn't  know  where 
the  money  was  coming  from  to  pay  It. 

Teds  face  grew  more  solemn  as  he  thought 
of  one  need  after  another.  Ooah!  there  were 
always  so  many  things  they  needed.  As  far 
back  almost  as  he  could  remember  it  had  been 
a  case  of  pinching  and  saving.  He  never  had  a 
cent  of  pocket  money  for  himself  like  the  rest 
of  the  guys.  Only  today  he  had  been  asked 
to  Join  their  new  secret  society— provided  he 
could  fork  up  the  two  dollars.  They  had 
laughed  at  him.  the  big  stiffs,  because  they 
knew  jolly  well  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
nnd  the  money.  Well,  he'd  show  them  for 
once.  Here  he  had  a  perfectly  new  ten  spot 
He'd  show  them  whether  he  could  Join  their 
old  society  if  he  wanted  to. 

/  nclr  Jack's  Present 

*~pHIS  money  was  an  unexepected  gift  from 
1  Uncle  Jack,  who  suggested  In  his  letter  that 
Ted  use  It  to  buy  something  he  wanted  him- 
self. He'd  do  Just  that.  Mother  need  never 
know  about  It.  FeeUng  horribly  guilty  he 
shoved  the  letter  into  his  pocket.  Then  he 
tried  thrusting  the  money  first  Into  one  trouser 
pocket,  and  then  the  other,  enjoying  the  crisp, 
rich  feeling  It  gave  him. 

Boy.  wouldn't  he  cut  a  dash  at  school  to- 
morrow, he  thought,  as  he  swaggered  before 
the  mirror.  When  his  mother  bustled  in  at  six  - 
thirty  he  was  busy  doing  his  chores 

"Hello,  dear!"  she  greeted  him  with  ratheT  a 
weary  smile.  "Olad  you  have  the  fire  on.  It 
was  dreadfully  cold  on  the  car  tonight  Ouess 
I'll  have  to  save  my  pennies  for  a  new  fur 
coat  "  Her  laugh  was  tinged  with  a  slight  bit- 
terness, as  she  tossed  off  her  threadbare  Sum- 
mer wrap  I  already  three  years  old),  and  her 
cheap  little  felt.  "But  we  should  worry."  she 
continued  more  cheerfully,  as  she  prepared  the 
evening  meal. 

"No  mail,  I  suppose,  Ted?"  she  asked,  more 
for  the  sake  of  talking  than  because  she  really 
expected  anything.  Mall  seldom  found  Its  way 
to  their  humble  abode,  except  bin*  or  notices 
or  advertisements. 

-No— er.  nothing.  Mom,"  stammered  Ted. 
guiltily  "That  is,— er — nothing  except  a  dun- 
nex."  His  mother  was  busy  and  did  not  notice 
hi*  conrusion. 

"Oh,  dunners!  Were  used  to  those,  aren't 
we.  old  pal?  But  some  day  when  you  finish 
school  and  become  famous  well  have  lots  of 
money.  Then  we  won't  have  to  worry  any 
more  about  dunners." 

A  Wretvluul  Mght 

THEIR  conversation  drifted  to  other  chan- 
nels. Mother  was  always  interested  in  his 
school  affairs.  She  knew  some,  and  suspected 
more,  of  what  Tom  had  to  endure  from  his 
thoughtless  playfellows,  with  their  Jokes  and 
taunts  about  hut  poverty.  8he  had  been  pleased 
when  Bert  Wilson,  the  doctors  son.  had  struc ft 
up  a  friendship  with  Ted;  but  it  did  not  get 
very  far.  because  Ted  refused  to  accept  ad- 
vances which  he  could  not  return. 

"The  fellows  are  forming  a  new  club— a  sort 
of  secret  society  now.  and  they  have  asked  me 
to  Join,"  he  remarked  tentatively. 

Thats  fine,  dear."  She  was  pleased  the 
boys  were  being  friendly  with  her  lonely  son. 
Ted  Uttle  guessed  the  plucky  struggle  his 
mother  had  had  to  carry  on  when  the  world 
had  crashed  at  her  feet— her  husband  killed  in 
action,  and  his  business  and  property  rendered 
worse  than  valueless  In  the  general  post-war 
slump.  But  she  had  worried  along  somehow, 
cheerfully  and  ungrudgingly,  for  the  sake  of 
her  boy. 

That  evening  Ted  was  unusually  quiet  as  he 
tried  to  prepare  his  lessons  for  the  next  day. 
But  his  mind  refused  to  dweU  on  the  prob- 
lems before  him.  Rather  he  was  seeing  him- 
self the  centre  of  attraction  In  a  crowd  of  boys, 
proudly  displaying  his  wealth.  His  hand  stole 
furtively  to  his  pocket  several  times  to  reas- 
sure himself  that  he  really  had  the  precious 
ten  spot  there.  He  was  restless  and  finally  he 
decided  to  go  to  bed  without  finishing  his 
homework.   He'd  do  it  in  the  morning 

But  once  In  bed  he  could  not  sleep  His  ex- 
cited mind  conned  over  the  thrills  he  was  going 
to  have  on  the  morrow  with  his  money.  He'd 
join  the  new  society — bet  he'd  have  a  lot  of 
fun  in  It.  Then  he'd  buy  himself  a  boy  scout 
knife.  How  he  had  envied  the  other  fellow* 
theirs. 

Running  through  his  thoughts,  in  spite  of 
himself,  was  a  feeling  of  guilt,  and  unreason- 
ably, resentment  towards  his  mother  Her  old 
coat  sure  looked  a  wreck,  but  she'd  manage 
somehow.  Couldn't  expect  her  to  understand 
how  he  felt  about  these  things 

Te<Vs  Temptation 

*"pHX  next  morning  Mother  seemed  unusually 
1  sad  as  she  hurriedly  ate  breakfast.  Ted  felt 
too  uncomfortable  to  eat  hie  usual  hearty  meal 
Excusing  himself,  he  made  an  early  start  for 


Ted!'  be  heard  Dick 
•  Les  s  find  out  if 


was  a  general  laugh  as  they  grouped  around 
poor  Ted, 

"How  Is  his  lordship  this  beautiful  morn?" 
and  Dick  bowed  low  before  the  victim  of  his 


He  has  lost  his  voice,  poor  fellow.  Mr 
Theodore  Branson,  we  would  know  If  It  Is 
your  Intention  to  honor  us  with  your  presence 
and  — cr— your  money  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  famous  Plln- Fluey  8oclety  of  Sports?" 

Ted  flushed  In  anger,  but  he  held  himself  In 
check.  "Well,  I  am  considering  your  In  vita - 
ton."  be  said,  said  slowly  and  deliberately,  "and 
when  I  know  your  old  society  is  worth  Joining. 
I'll  join  it."  with  which  he  carelessly  drew  out 
the  ten  dollar  bill  and  flaunted  It  In  their 
faces    They  were  plainly  taken  back. 

"Attaboy.  Ted!  Be  a  sport.  Ted!  Ht't  going 
to  be  the  right  kind  of  a  sport,  boys.  Come  on. 
Ted!"  they  shouted  excitedly. 

Ted.  unheeding,  stood  as  though  rooted  to 
the  spot.  "Sport!  Be  a  sport.  Ted.  the  right 
kind  of  a  sport!"  Where  had  he  heard  that 
before? 

He  seemed  to  see  a  tall,  handsome  soldier 
rmiling  as  he  spoke  for  the  last  time  to  his 
son:  "Remember.  Ted,  always  be  a  sport,  the 
right  kind  of  a  .  port  • 

For  years  after  It  had  been  a  game  between 
bis  mother  and  himself,  whenever  he  had  acted 
the  man:  "Mother,  im  a  sport,  the  right  kind, 
like  Daddy." 

Was  he  being  the  right  kind  now,  deceiving 
his  mother  and  cheating  her  out  of  something 
fhe  needed  badly,  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
good  fellow  of  himself?  He  shook  himself 
free. 

"Boys."  he  said,  and  there  was  something 
about  him  that  comnjsnded  their  attention. 
"Boys.  I'm  sorry.  You  ask  me  to  be  a  sport, 
and  I  was  Just  going  to  be  the  wrong  kind 
of  a  one.  If  I  can't  be  a  sport  without  lying 
and  cheating  I  don't  want  to  be  one  at  all. 
Oh.  this  money  Is  mine,  all  right."  he  answered 
their  suspicions,  "but  I  couldn't  be  playing  fair 
If  I  used  It  here."  and  he  walked  slowly  Into 
the  school. 

Dumbfounded,  the  boys  watched  him  go.  At 
last  Bert  Wilson  found  his  voice:  "I.  for  one. 
think  Ted  Is  a  first  rate  sport.  We  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  ourselves  the  way  we've  ragged 
him.  Just  because  he  happens  to  be  hard  up. 
The  truth  Is  we're  ail  Jealous  of  him  because 
he  plays  rings  around  us  in  the  class  room. 
Let  s  offer  him  a  membership  in  our  society  to 
let  him  know  we're  not  such  awful  cads." 

Ted  spent  a  wretched  day  In  school.  Feel- 
ing sick  with  shame  over  the  thing  he  had  al- 
most done,  he  could  not  put  his  mind  on  his 
work.  As  a  result  everything  was  wrong,  but 
he  was  too  miserable  to  care. 

Home  at  Last 

LIE  hurried  home  after  school,  feeling  the 
time  long  till  his  mother  would  return, 
and  yet  dreading  her  return  because  of  the 
confession  he  must  make. 

"Hello,  dear!  '  she  greeted  him  brightly.  "My. 
you've  got  everything  looking  splc  and  span. 
This  fire  feels  so  good  I*  She  continued  to  chat 
i  h eerily  as  she  prepared  dinner. 

"No  mall.  I  suppose,  Ted?"  she  asked  casu- 
ally. "Ah.  what's  this?"  as  she  spied  the 
opened  letter  on  the  table. 

"Mom— er."  stammered  Ted.  finding  it  harder 
even  than  he  had  expected.  "I'm— I'm— afraid 
I  didn't  tell  the  truth  yesterday — because  this 
letter  came.  It  was  addressed  to  me,  and  I 
—I  took  a  crazy  notion  to  keep  It  myself  " 

His  mother  reached  for  the  letter  with 
trembling  fingers  and  read  It  slowly  as  though 
*  parting  for  time. 

"Well,  son."  she  volunteered  after  an  un- 
easy silence,  "this  money  Is  yours.  Why  didn't 
you  keep  it?'' 

Ted  found  it  hard  to  swallow,  b  !  he  blurted 
out:  "Mom.  you  know  dam  well  we  always 
share  everything.    I'm  sorry  I— " 

With  tears  in  her  voice.  "Ted.  old  son.  shake 
hands.   You're  a  sport!"  cried  his  mother. 

"Mother,  please."  he  begged  brokenly:  "You 
little  know  how  near  to  being  the  wrong  kind 
of  a  sport  your  son  was  today." 

"Yes.  I  know,  dear." 

"You  know?" 

"Yes."  she  told  him.  "In  looking  for  your 
soiled  handkerchiefs  last  night  I  came  across 
the  letter  and  the  money  It  hurt  me  terribly, 
and  I  have  been  very  sad  all  day.  But  now 
I'm  about  the  happiest  woman  in  the  whole 
world."  and  she  put  her  arms  about  him. 

"Mother. '  he  cried,  brokenly,  "You  sure  are 
a  sport— the  very  best  kind  of  a  one  I  " 


Just  Away 

¥  CANNOT  say.  and  I  will  not  say. 
'  That  he  is  dead!   He  Is  Just  away! 
With  a  cheery  smile,  and  a  wave  of  the  hand. 
He  has  wandered  into  an  unknown  land. 
And  left  us  dreaming  how  very  fau- 
lt must  be.  since  he  lingers  there. 
And  you  «0  you.  who  the  wildest  yearn 
For  the  old-time  step  and  the  glad  return) 
Think  of  him  faring  on.  as  dear 
In  the  love  of  There  as  the  love  of  Here; 
Mild  and  gentle  as  he  was  brave. 
When  the  sweetest  love  of  his  life  he  gave 
To  simple  things:  where  the  violets  grew. 
Pure  as  the  eyes  they  were  likened  to. 
The  touches  of  his  hands  have  strayed 
As  reverently  as  his  lips  have  prayed. 
Think  of  him  still  as  the  same,  I  aay; 
He  is  not  dead— be  Is  Just  away! 

Whitoomb  Rfley. 
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The  Story  of  the  Pied  Piper 

By  M.  GENEVIEVE  SILVESTER 
MAKE- A -BOOK — Save  the  twelve  pictures  that  tell  this  story  to  make  a  book.    Cut  them 
out  and  paste  them  on  white  paper.    You  will  then  have  a  complete  story.    Cut  a  cover 
^nVsUJT  paper,  and  sewuSTpagee  of  the  book  into  it  with  a  big. 


Hans  Christian  Anderson 
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Hoxv  glad  the  people  mere  to 
knorv  the  rats  n»ere  gone.  They 
all  came  together  and  laughed 
and  shouted.  They  rang  the 
church  bells  so  all  could  Anon> 
the  good  nen>s. 

But  juit  then  the  Pied  Piper 
came  back  and  said.  "I  came 
for  my  thousand  guilders." 

"A  thousand  guilders  t"  cried 
the  mayor. 

"Why  that  wos  just  a  little 
joke." 

17 


ERY  few  people  have  written  such  beau- 
tiful fairy  stories  for  children  as  the 
great  Danish  story-teller.  Hans  Christian 
Anderson.  Most  of  you  have  heard  or  read  the 
ftory  of  the  Ugly  Duckling,  the  Ice  Maiden, 
the  Match  Seller  and  others  that  made  you 
laugh  or  cry.  Many  of  the  tales  had  been 
heard  for  hundreds  of  years,  but  when  Ander- 
son told  them  again  they  liad  a  new  sound. 

Denmark  is  one  of  the  Uttle  countries  that 
.have  sent  great  men  into  the  world.  It  Is  not 
rich  or  powerful.  Of  late  years  its  people  have 
taught  the  whole  world  how  to  make  the  roost 
of  the  land,  and  farmers  everywhere  are  thank- 
ful for  the 


The  mayor  and  the  people  all 
began  to  laugh. 

The  Piper  told  the  mayor  if 
he  did  not  keep  his  promise  and 
pay  the  thousand  guilders  he 
would  play  his  pipe  in  another 
n>ay  that  would  not  make  him 
glad. 

The  mayor  said,  "Play  your 
pipe.  Dead  rats  cannot  come 
back  I  I  trill  give  you  fifty 
guilders  only!" 
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The  Grass  by  the  Sea 

A  FAMOUS  physicist  has  said  water  1*  el- 
"*  *  ways  trying  to  escape.  Even  when  It 
has  all  the  Channel  to  roll  and  tumble  In  It  Is 
not  content,  but  wants  to  nibble  bits  out  of 
Dorset  and  Normandy;  and  the  Atlantic  sea 
bed  la  not  so  wide  that  it  does  not  try  to  break 
into  Cornwall  and  America. 

Yet  this  vast,  restless  force  can  be  held  up 
by  a  slender,  motionless  thing  like  grass.  The 
more  we  think  about  grass  the  more  wonderful 
It  seems,  for  it  feeds  the  whole  world,  springs 
up  where  no  one  sowed  it.  resists  the  sea  bet- 
ter than  some  cliffs,  and  helps  us  to  bear  the 
loar  of  modern  traffic  by  deadening  sound 
better  than  bricks. 

The  sea  has  been  poaching  badly  at  Canvey 
Island  In  Essex,  but  the  good  folks  are  not 
going  to  build  an  expensive  sea  wall  to  keep 
their  foreshore  from  being  washed  away.  They 
are  simply  planting  a  thousand  roots  of  8par- 
tlna  Townsendll  In  the  mud.  The  grass  will 
bind  the  mud  snd  resist  the  waves. 

While  grass  Is  saving  Britain  s  coast,  grass 
Is  saving  London's  nerves.  Architects  are  lin- 
ing walls  with  a  quilt  of  eel  grass,  which 
grows  in  salt  water,  and  is  so  salted  that  it 
will  not  decay  or  burn. 

Where  should  we  be  without  grass?  There 
would  be  no  milk,  and  no  cricket  without  It. 
Long  live  the  grass! -My  Magazine. 


What  Children  Could  Do 

ATICTORIA'S  streets  are  swept  and  the  bou- 
levards  mown,  yet  there  are  some  streets 
that  have  no  boulevards  and  many  empty  lots. 
The  grass  at  the  street  sides  and  the  spaces 
at  the  comers  are  covered  with  dirty  pieces  of 
wrapping  paper,  match  boxes  and  much  other 
n- ruse.  Boys  and  girls  pass  by  these  on  their 
way  to  and  from  school.  Sometimes  they  add 
to  the  Utter.  If  only  each  school  was  careful 
to  see  that  the  street  sides  were  kept  clean  a 
great  improvement  would  soon  be  seen  The 
gardens  are  beautiful,  but  these  untidy  ap- 
proaches mar  the  effect  of  the  labor  of  many 
an  industrious  worker  The  streets  near  the 
athletic  grounds  are  an  instance  of  the  care- 
lessness spoken  of 

There  are  many  ways  of  making  Victoria 
more  beautiful  for  the  festival  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth.  Making  a  big  bonfire  of  all  the  Win- 
ter's accumulation  of  waste  paper  is  one  of 
these.  Of  course,  this  could  not  be  done  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  fire 


their  pets  to  camp  with  them.  They  forget  or 
cannot  catch  them,  when  they  are  going  back 
to  town,  and  what  happens  is  that  their  pets 
run  wild  and  destroy  many  young  pheasants, 
grouse,  quail  and  chickens  with  a  rabbit  now 
and  then.  This  Is  not  the  worst,  for  the  hun- 
gry oats  Ue  In  wait  for  the  robins,  meadow 
larks,  song  sparrows,  chickadees  and  all  the 
other  Uttle  birds  that  help  the  farmer  and  the 
I rul t -grower  by  eating  Insects.  It  Is  not  they 
who  are  to  blame,  but  the  people  who  neglect 
or  desert  the  creatures  who  have  learned  to 
depend  upon  them  for  their  livelihood. 


The  hints  Mother 

DRIT1SH  people  know  Denmark  as  the  land 
D  from  which  King  Edward  VTI.,  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  brought  his  beautiful  bride,  the  Prin- 
cess Alexandria.  The  lovely  girl  won  all  hearts 
when  she  came  among  them,  and  she  lived  to 
be  a  very  old  lady  and  to  see  her  children  and 
grandchildren  grow  up  to  bless  and  honor  her. 
Her  son.  King  Oeorge  V.,  is  Uke  his  mother  In 
many  ways.  But  we  must  go  back  to  the 
children's  Prince  of  Story-TeUers.  He  was 
born  in  April.  1803.  at  Odense.  a  Uttle  town  on 
the  Island  of  Punen  It  was  very  much  as  If 
we  In  Victoria  should  speak  now  of  a  boy  bom 
at  a  village  in  Salt  Spring.  Pender  or  OaUano 
Island.  As  the  baby  grew  up  in  his  humble 
home  he  had  to  do  without  many  things.  His 
father  was  a  poor  shoemaker.  He  told  the 
little  fcUow  stories  of  the  time  when  his  family 
were  rich  and  had  everything  they  wanted. 
By  and  by  the  rather  died  and  Uttle  Hans  had 
a  harder  time  than  ever.  He  went  to  work  in 
a  factory,  but  was  not  happy  there. 

Then  a  fairy  godmother  appeared.  She  was 
a  widow  who  wrote  poetry.  The  kind  lsdy 
saw  that  the  shoemaker's  son  had  a  clear  brain 
and  a  warm,  pure  heart  under  his  rough 
clothes.  She  sent  him  to  school,  and  before 
long  Hans.  too.  was  writing  poetry  He  went 
to  the  capital  city  of  Denmark.  Copenhagen, 
and  tried  to  earn  bread  by  acting  in  a  theatre 
But  he  was  told  he  was  too  thin  Then  he 
began  to  take  lessons  as  a  singer,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  voice  that  promised  much 
failed  him. 

He  was  by  this  time  a  young  man  of  twenty - 
three,  without  work  or  any  means  of  making 
a  living.  But  he  had  made  many  friends  who 
knew  that  at  last  he  must  succeed.  He  was 
sent  to  coUege.  and  his  expenses  were  paid. 

Success  at  Last 

DEFORE  two  years  were  over,  the  student 
had  written  a  book  of  poetry  which  was 
published,  and  he  had  money  enough  to  go 
traveling.  Wherever  he  went  Hans  Anderson 
saw  beauty,  and  could  make  other  people  see 


Uncle  Ray's  Own  Corner 


He  Tells  of  Interesting  Creatures 


Armored  Animals 

-N  the  olden  days,  there  were  many  animals 
1  which  had  armor  around  their  heads  or 
bodies.  The  "armor"  was  made  up  of  bone 
or  sheU.  One  such  animal  was  the  three- 
homed  dinosaur.  "Three  Horns,"  as  we  may 
call  him  for  short,  had  a  thick  bony  covering 
about  his  head.  He  was  a  giant  fellow,  and 
his  horns  were  mighty  strong  and  sharp,  but 
long  since  his  race  died  out. 


We  might  reply  that  some  snakes  get  along 
without  poison,  and  that  the  rattler  helps  give 
the  tribe  a  bad  name. 

Rattlesnakes  are  found  from  southern  Can- 
ada down  to  Argentina.  There  are  more  than 
a  dozen  kinds,  including  the  diamond,  the 
prairie,  the  green,  and  the  tiger.  If  you  go 
walking  in  the  wilds.  It  is  weU  to  avoid  step- 
ping near  one  of  these  fellows.  If  you  hear  a 
rattle  or  a  whirr,  Jump— and  Jump  In  the  right 
direction! 

The  poison  comes  from  two  long  hollow 
teeth  in  the  upper  Jaws.    Some  persons  have 


fancied  that 
off  the  polsor 


it  was  the  tongue  which  gave 
but  that  Is  a  mistake 


Hey.  boys,  here 
Turner  shout  to  the 
he  intends 


In  twelve  years  the  Unltfd  States 
Reserve  Banks  built  up  a  surplus  of  $238  000  - 
000.  paying  meanwhile  to  the  Treasury  1140.- 
■  a 


When  Cats  Run  Wild 

""THE  pet  cat.  weU  fed  and  cared  for.  seldom 
gets  into  mischief     On  the  other  hand, 
when  Tom  or  Tabby  is  aUowed  to  run  wild.  It 
becomes  a  most  destructive  creature 

Children  who  Uve  In  the  country  know  that 
sometimes  the  bam  cat  hides  her  kittens  till 
they  are  quite  big.  If  they  are  allowed  to  grow 
up  they  become  wild.  It  1*  said  by  those  who 
-hould  know  that  such  oats  do  more  harm  to 
game  birds  than  do  hawks  or  horned  owls. 

Quite  often  a  housekeeper  In  town  who  has 
a  kitten  or  cat  she  does  not  want  gives  It  to 
some  one  who  Is  driving  Into  the  country. 
When  far  enough  from  home  the  poor  thing 
is  thrown  out.  either  to  And  shelter  at  a  farm- 
house or  to  run  wild  In  the  woods  It  would 
be  much  more  merciful  to  send  the 
cat  to  be  put  to  alee 


In  modem  times,  there  are  still  animals 
which  have  armor  as  their  chief  guard  against 
enemies.  We  may  mention  clams,  snails,  oys- 
ters and  turtles. 

Another  armored  animal  Is  the  armadillo. 
This  creature  Is  found  chiefly  in  South  Amer- 
ica, but  some  of  them  live  as  far  north  as 
Texas. 

Armadillos  are  not  dangerous  to  man.  Their 
food  Is  made  up  chiefly  of  worms,  ants,  snails, 
beetles  and  smaU  lizards.  They  would  rather 
Uve  along  without  any  troubles  with  larger 
animals,  but  fate  la  against  them. 

The  puma  and  the  Jaguar  would  Uke  to 
feast  on  the  flesh  of  the  armadUlo.  The  big 
cat*  can  run  faster  than  the  armored  animal*, 
but  they  do  not  find  It  so  easy  to  make  a 
meal. 

The  armor  Is  made  up  of  bony  scales  which 
resist  the  sharp  teeth  of  even  a  puma  or  a 
jaguar.  It  would  be  necessary  to  turn  the  vic- 
tim upside  down  In  order  to  get  at  the  soft 
fleshy  parts. 

The  armadillo  Is  a  good  digger,  and  when 
he  sees  an  enemy  he  quickly  digs  a  hole  in 
which  to  hide 

The  armor  is  better  than  a  turtle  shell,  for 
it  Is  formed  in  bands- usueily  three,  six  or 
nine.  The  bands  make  It  possible  for  the  arm- 
adillo to  bend  Itself  Into  a  ball. 


A  rattlesnake  adds  two  or  three  new  rattles 
each  year  That  helps  us  to  tell  the  age  of 
young  rattlers,  but  does  not  assist  much  with 
the  old  ones.  The  trouble  Is  that  after  one  of 
the  snakes  has  nine  or  ten  rattles,  those  at  the 
end  usually  break  off  when  new  ones  are 
added. 

The  diamond  rattler  Is  one  of  the  largest 
members  of  the  tribe.  It  is  so  named  because 
of  yellow  marks  of  a  diamond  shape  over  Its 
brown  skin  This  snake  sometimes  grows  to  a 
length  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  may  be  as 
much  as  five  inches  thick  It  is 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 


The  Gazelle 


The  Rattlesnake 


deadly 


our  viewpoint, 
is  the  rattlesnake. 

I  say  "from  our  viewpoint."  because  if  the 
rattler  could  talk,  he  might  aay 
"Why  do  you  caU  roe  wicked?   I  am  glad  I 

I 


A  nwer  an*  a 

The  gaxeUe  la  a  pretty  Uttle  creature.  fuD  of 
grace  and  swift  of  foot.  At  first  glance  you 
might  take  a  gaselle  for  a  small  deer,  but  it 
Is  more  closely  related  to  goals,  sheep  and 
oaen  The  horns  of  gaselle*  are  very  different 
from  the  antlers  of 


through  his  eyes.  It  la  a  lovely  world  this 
Danish  poet  and  author  brings  lux  readers  Into 
He  visited  Germany.  Italy.  Switzerland  and 
other  countries  and  wrote  books  or  stories 
about  them  ail. 

Then  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  loved  learn- 
ing, invited  the  writer  to  hla  court  and  the 
government  paid  Anderson  such  a  sum  as 
would  enable  him  to  go  where  he  wished  and 

The  Fariy  Tales 

JT  was  after  this  that  he  began  to  write 


about  his  own  land  and  tales  for 
children,  with  all  the  fairy  stories  most  of  you 
know  weU.  These  books  have  been  translated 
into  many  languages  and  there  are  few  coun- 
tries where  they  are  not  read. 

In  hi*  old  age  Hans  Christian  Anderson  was 
greatly  honored  and  beloved.  The  King  gave 
him  the  Danish  Grand  Cross,  and  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  copy  of  his  tales  in  fifteen  lan- 
guages There  is  a  very  lovely  statue  of  this 
author  in  Copenhagen  surrounded  by  figures 
of  the  Uttle  ones  he  loved.  The  poor  shoe- 
maker's son  became  the  master  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  arts,  that  of  writing  for 
children.    In  our  day  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  Is  its 


A  Precious  Legacy 

O  EADERS  of  this  page  have  read  from  time 
1V    to  time  stories  about  the  Bronte  sisters. 


the  three  motherless  Uttle  girls  who  lived  in 
the  lonely  parsonage  of  Haworth.  in  York- 
shire. They  spent  many  days  of  their  chUd- 
hood  in  writing  stories  and  when  they  grew 
up  became  novel  writers  and  one.  Emily,  was 
a  real  poet,  though  she  did  not  Uve  long 
enough  to  write  many  poems. 

The  most  famous  of  the  sisters  was  Char- 
lotte, the  author  of  "Jane  Eyre."  "The  Pro- 
fessor" and  "Villette."  People  In  England 
have  been  reading  lately  a  little  story 
written  by  her  when  she  was  eight  years  old. 
It  has  an  Ulustratlon  on  every  other  page 
Perhaps  these  pictures  were  drawn  by  her 
only  brother,  who  had  a  talent  for  painting 
snd  drawing.  The  story  begins  'There  was 
once  a  little  girl  name  Anne."  Even  more 
touching  la  "Charlotte's  First  Letter."  In- 
scribed by  her  father  and  treasured  by  htm 
during  his  lifetime. 

Relics  Saved 

*T*HE  children  seem  to  have    saved  their 
stories    and    pictures.    They    ail  died 
young    Only  Charlotte  married,  and  she  lived 
but  a  year  afterward. 

When  the  story  of  the  Uvea  of  the  Bronte 
sisters  was  published  by  their  friend,  Mrs. 
GaskeU.  a  great  many  things  belonging  to 
them  that  had  been  stowed  away  in  the  par- 
sonage or  kept  by  friends  were  gathered  to- 
gether Mr.  Henry  Bunnell,  a  rich  American 
from  Philadelphia,  made  a  collection  or  these. 
When  he  died  he  left  this  treasure  to  Eng- 
land 

Not  long  ago  the  old  parsonage  at  Haworth 
was  turned  into  a  museum.  The  collection  of 
Mr.  Bonnell.  with  other  mementos,  have  been 
placed  there  for  sal  visitors  to  see. 

Emily  Bronte's  Desk 

'THOUGH  Charlotte  was  the  best  known  of 
the  sisters,  there  are  good  Judges  who 
believe  Emily  was  the  roost  talented.  She  was 
•  strong  character,  who  bore  suffering  without 
complaint  She  would  not  give  up  work  even 
In  her  last  illness  and  her  desk.  Just  as  she 
left  It.  contains  notes,  receipted  bills  and  cut- 
tings from  the  reviews  of  her  last  book 
Anne,  gentle,  loving  and  modest,  was  the  next 
of  the  sisters  to  find  rest 

Even  in  England  there  are  not  many  places 
l  hat  are  more  worth  seeing  than  the  home  of 
these  early  women  story  writers,  who  bore 
poverty,  illness  and  grief  with  brave  hearts. 


A  Rainy  Day's  Work 

IT  was  so  wet  and  dreary  outside  that  Mother 
suggested  sewing  "But  we  hate  sewing." 
grumbled  Dora  and  Doris,  the  twins.  "You 
know  we  do" 

"No".  I  don't  think  you  wtU  hate  this  kind." 
reasoned  Mother  Go  and  get  the  parcel  I 
brought  home  Tuesday.  Dora.  Darts,  you  go 
and  get  the  sewing  basket ." 

When  Dora  came  with  the  parcel,  ahe  cried 
to  her  mother.  "What  Is  It,  Mother?  It  feel* 
Uke  stuff?" 

The  twins  were  eleven  years  old.  with  long, 
curly  hair  and  blue  eyes  that  sparkled. 

When  Mother  opened  the  parcel  their  eyes 
sparkled  more  than  ever,  for  out  of  the  paper 
came  tome  lovely  blue  and  green  broadcloth, 
with  skein*  of  embroidery  Hlk  of  brighter  hue. 

"May  I  have  the  green— no.  the  blue?  Oh.  I 
don't  know  which  I  like  bestr  exclaimed 
Dori*  excitedly 

"That's  all  right.  There  Is  enough  stuff  to 
make  two  dresses  each,  one  blue  and  one 
green.  Help  me  cut  them  out  How  do  you 
want  them  made?" 

"X  know.  Mummle.  A  long  bodice  with  a  full 
skirt  smocked  at  the  waistline'  Do  you  Uke 
that.  Doris?" 

"Yea.  but  for  the  blue  let  a  have  it  gathered 
at  the  back  and  aide  with  a  plain  front 
Smocked  where  it  ■  gathered  at  the 

"Rlgblo!    Is  that  all  right.  Mum?" 

-Certainly;  let's  go  at  If 

Next  night  they  war 
to  Dad  for  Inspection.  "We 
•elves."  the  twins  told  him 

Before  they  went  to  bed  that  night  he  called 

them  and  said :  "I'm  glad  you  made  those 

for  I'm  taking  you  to  Vancouver  lo- 
rn 

tne  twins  glad? 

8TANNARD  'age  13). 
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Buttle's  Lake— Island's  Beautiful  Interior  Reserve 


Uv   JUAN  MlLVSloNk, 
/"  |  -\HE  development  of  hydro-electric  power 
I      III  Canada,  and  the  battle  of  financiers 
for  IU  possession  feature*  the  dally 
paper,  of  Brtti*h  Columbia 

In  Vancouver  Island  rival  financial  giant* 
are  striving  for  the  possession  of  the  power 
rights  on  Campbell  River  and  the  name 
Buttles  Lake,  the  head  storage  water  of 
Campbell  River  Is  now  mentioned  In  this 


To  many  Buttles  Lake  is  but  a 
one  which  la  connected  solely  with  a 
project,  but  to  me  the  association  is  of  an 
entirely  different  origin. 

Borne  years  ago.  when  on  the  Prairie,  my 
husband  and  I  read  an  account  of  Buttle's 
Lake  In  a  Coast  paper  which  accldently  came 
into  our  hands.  The  article  so  stimulated  our 
imaginations  that  we  determined  U>  see  this 
lake  if  ever  wc  had  the  opportunity. 

Years  went  on.  long  Prairie  years,  until  in 
1M3  we  moved  to  the  Coast.  Now  we  were 
nearer  our  objective,  though  still  some  two 
hundred  miles  from  it;  but  what  was  that 
after  being  nearly  a  thousand? 

The  Summer  of  1024  found  us  with  a  very 
ancient  car,  and  a  two  weeks'  holiday  ahead  of 
us  Where  should  we  go?  But  that  question 
had  been  answered  Just  ten  years  before.  Our 
eager  voice*  mingled  In  a  raptuou*  cry  of 
"Buttle's  Lake." 

I  will  not  now  dwell  on  our  trip  to  the  Coast, 
nor  of  the  innumerable  mishaps  which  over- 
took us.  It  Is  enough  to  point  out  that  our 
car  was  a  secondhand  one!  It  was  therefore 
ar.  Immense  relief  to  us  when  we  reached 
Upper  Campbell  Lake.  Here  we  bad  to  leave 
the  car,  and  at  last  we  f  elf  tliat  we  were  Indeed 
on  the  threshhold  of  our  hearts'  desire. 

We  spent  the  next  day  or  two  In  preparation 
for  our  trip,  and  we  learned  with  satisfaction 
that  there  was  a  small  boat  on  Buttle's  Lake 
srhich  we  could  use. 

Our  pack*,  the  regulation  trappers'  packs, 
made  of  cedar  with  canvas  stretched  across, 
were  loaded  with  all  we  should  need  for  a  few 
days.  My  husband  carried  i?»c  heavier  things, 
(ood.  blankets  and  axe.  I  had  dishes,  a 
change,  a  camera  and  other  odds  and  ends, 
together  with  fishing  tackle.  My  load  did  not 
weigh  more  than  twenty-five  pounds,  but  my 
husband's  was  considerably  heavier.  It  wa* 
my  first  experience  of  carrying  a  pack  and  I 
wa*  agreeably  surprised  to  find  It  so  comfort - 
%ble.  We  found  that  frequent  and  very  short 
rests  worked  better  than  walking  some  dis- 


tance and  then  taking  a  long  rest.  It  wa*  not 
necessary  to  take  the  packs  off  each  time,  but 
just  prop  them  up  on  a  log  or  bank  in  order 
to  release  the  pull  on  the  shoulders. 

The  first  few  mllea  were  delightful.  The 
trail  was  good  and  well  shaded  from  the  heat 
of  the  July  sun.  Blackberries  and  huckle- 
berries grew  In  profusion  and  we  stopped  often 
to  eat  of  these  delightful  fruit*  Here  and 
there  we  had  glimpse*  of  the  Campbell  or.  as  It 
la  sometimes  called,  the  Buttle's  River,  which 
wa*  so  alluring  that  we  promised  ourselves  to 
stop  off  on  our  way  back  and  try  our  luck  in 
some  of  the  pools 

About  midday  we  came  to  a  long  stretch 
which  had  been  burned  off  in  a  recent  fire  and 
here  the  going  was  bad.  so  hot  and  stony  under 
foot  that  we  were  glad  to  reach  the  shade 
sgain  In  one  place  a  slide,  sheer  down  to  the 
river,  entirely  obliterated  the  trail.  Here,  with 
the  aid  of  sticks,  we  had  to  go  very  carefully. 
Each  step  I  expected  to  slip  and  roll  down  Into 
the  river  which  suddenly  ceased  to  look  at- 
tractive But  on  the  whole  the  walk  of  thirteen 
miles  or  so  wa*  very  delightful.  The  views 
were  lovely  and  there  were  new  flowers  and 
shrubs  for  our  delight. 

At  the  lake  there  was  a  log  cabin,  built  in  the 
time  of  the  McBrlde  Government.  Though 
now  in  rather  a  state  of  dilapidation  we  found 
a  stove,  a  frying  pan  and  some  dishes.  We 
could  see  trout  rising  on  the  lake  In  front  of 
the  cabin  so.  after  a  short  rest,  we  hunted  out 
the  boat  and,  putting  our  rods  together,  threw 
the  first  flya  on  the  lake  of  our  dreams — ah, 
the  article  of  ten  years  ago  had  not  exagger- 
ated. This  was  fly  fishing  indeed.  We  only 
caught  enough  for  supper  as  It  was  evident 
that  we  could  get  all  we  wanted. 

Soon  after  supper,  tired  but  supremely 
happy,  we  rolled  ourselves  up  In  our  blanket* 
and  did  not  wake  until  dawn.  The  hard  bunk* 
had  not  prevented  us  from  sleeping  and  we 
were  refreshed  and  Impatient  to  be  off  up  the 
hike. 

As  the  early  morning  mist  which  still  hung 
round  the  mountains  gradually  cleared  off.  we 
realised  that  Buttle's  Lake  was  different  to  any 
we  had  yet  seen.  8now  capped  mountains 
towered  above  the  wooded  lake  shore.  Large 
patches  or  rock  covered  with  yellowish  green 
moss,  formed  a  striking  contrast  against  the 
clumps  of  dark  trees,  and  here  and  there 
silvery,  sparkling  waterfalls  hurried  down  to 
the  lake.  Near  the  top*  of  the  mountains 
white  clouds  nestled,  and  the  tips,  now  rosy 
tinted  from  the  rising  sun.  towered  above,  giv- 
ing an  impression  of  unusual  height. 


We  rode  slowly,  spellbound,  almost  speech - 
Wa*  it  any  wonder  that  wc  were  over- 
whelmed after  the  years  of  Prairie  life? 

Presently  we  reached  a  little  creek  which  we 
learned  from  our  map  was  Marble  Creek.  We 
decided  to  stop  and  fish  here  In  a  wonderful 
swirl  made  by  the  little  swift-running  stream 
as  it  gurgled  into  the  lake.  Away  up  on  the 
mountain  side  we  could  see  wlUte  patches. 
This  we  took  to  be  the  white  rock  which  gave 
the  name  to  the  creek. 

We  were  once  more  fortunate  In  the  choice 
of  flies  (or  was  It  that  the  flan  were  unedu- 
cated?) and  we  soon  had  four  good-sixed  trout 
to  our  credit.  I  wa*  particularly  proud  of  mine, 
as  I  caught  him  on  a  buck  tall  which  I  had 
tied  myself.  Right  into  the  frying  pan  they 
went  and  oh  how  good  they  tasted! 

After  a  short  rest  we  got  under  way  again 
and  rowed  on  to  Phillip's  Creek,  where  we  de- 
cided to  camp  for  the  night.  The  woods  were 
enchanting).  The  underbrush  so  sparse  that 
we  could  wander  without  exertion  on  the 
mountain  side  or  along  the  fern-bordered 
stream;  the  trees  and  ground  so  thick  with 
moss  that  our  footsteps  were  silenced.  As  I 
stood  in  the  dim.  hushed  woods  I  knew  for  a 
certainty  that  I  still  believed  in  fairies. 

After  supper  we  prepared  our  bough  bed  and 
then  sat  watching  the  shadows  lengthen.  The 


lake,  which  had  been  glowing  with  the  light 
of  the  westering  sun,  gradually  became  dark 
and  mystical.  The  occasional  plop  of  a  reeding 
trout,  and  the  lonely,  wild  cry  of  a  loon,  which 
echoed  mysteriously  from  out  or  the  darkening 
mountains,  was  the  rarest  music  to  us.  Night 
tails  It  is  too  flne  to  put  up  our  small  lean- 
to.  but  rolled  hi  our  blanket*  we  lie  listening 
to  the  song  of  the  little  creek  as  it  tinkles 
happily  down  to  the  lake,  and  we  watch  the 
Jeweled  sky  above  us  grow  tremulous  with 
light*. 

We  awake  with  the  dawn  wind  In  our  faces, 
fresh  and  eager  to  explore  further.  One  of  the 
pleasures  of  bleeping  out-of-doors,  not  even 
in  a  test.  Is  the  alert  awakening  and.  if  one 
ha*  a  well-made  bough  bed.  a  rested  awaken- 
ing, for  the  comfort  of  a  bough  bed  is  liard  to 
beat.  Such  a  warm-scented  sort  of  comfort. 
I  like  the  scent  or  a  balsam  bed  beat,  but  both 
balsam  and  flr  are  unpleasant  to  handle  on 
account  of  the  gum  which  exudes.  Small 
branches  of  hemlock  seem  to  answer  best,  and 
when  closely  packed  make  a  springy  couch. 

We  dawdle  over  breakfast,  catch  a  few  more 
trout  and  then  continue  our  Journey.  One  or 
the  reasons  that  Buttle's  Lake  has  so  many 
beautiful  spots  to  offer  to  the  traveler  In  a 
boat  Is  the  fact  that  It  Is  narrow  It  is  twenty- 
one  miles  long,  but  in  the  widest  part  not  more 


than  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  across,  and 
often  considerably  less.  Thus  one  has  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  both  shores. 

There  are  many  little  creeks  and  bays  which 
all  must  be  explored,  so  our  progress  is  slow. 
Presently  we  round  the  last  point,  Omega 
Point,  and  very  soon  we  are  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  where  Myra  Creek  run*  In.  It  Is  shallow 
in  parts  but  by  getting  out  of  the  boat  and 
wading  we  are  able  to  reach  the  falls.  Lovely 
Myra  Falls!  Worthier  of  a  prettier  name.  I 
thought,  a*  I  watched  the  water,  cascading 
Into  the  blue  pool  below.  A  few  months  later 
I  met  the  girl  who  had  Inspired  the  name,  and 
looking  Into  her  young  eyes  I  saw  reflected  the 
■WsTST  pQgA  -,        ,.,  rL  .,.   

Oold  Is  found  In  Myra  Creek,  and  we  see  a 
very  striking  outcrop  of  quart*  on  the  banks 
below  the  falls  Work  was  once  done  on  a 
proffpect.  but  the  history  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  dates  back  thirty  years  to  a  master  mar- 
iner, one  Captain  Buttle  who.  lured  by  tales  or 
wealth,  turned  prospector,  and  Is  said  to  have 
come  out  from  the  lake  with  nugget*  of  gold. 
He  was  stricken  suddenly  In  Victoria  and  died 
without  revealing  where  he  had  made  his 
strike  Later  his  gold  pan  and  a  slab  of  cedar, 
with  some  undecipherable  writing  upon  it. 
were  found.     That  seems  to  be  all  that  Is 


known  of  him.  but  bis  name  Uvea  on  in  that 
of  the  lake 

Wind  had  been  rising  all  day  and  dark 
clouds  were  banked  up.  so  we  decided  to  make 
lor  Scow  Creek.  'This  name  arose  from  the 
fact  that  a  scow  had  been  built  there  when  the 
gold  prospect  wa*  being  worked  It  was  used 
to  carry  ore  down  the  lake.)  But  the  storm 
overtook  us  and  we  had  difficulty  in  reaching 
our  destination  However,  the  rain  did  not 
begin  until  the  lean-to  was  up  and  we  were 
comfortably  enconced  on  a  hastily  made  bough 
bed.  We  lie  there  munching  biscuits  and 
chocolate*  until  we  fall  asleep. 

The  storm  did  not  amount  to  much,  occasion- 
ally we  were  conscious  of  a  splash  of  driven 
rain  In  our  race*,  or  a  sudden  rush  of  wind  In 
the  tree*,  but  for  the  most  part  we  slept  un- 
disturbed. In  the  morning  there  Is  dewy  still- 
ness and  everything  Is  wrapped  In  mist.  Orad- 
ually  it  cleared  away,  leaving  masses  or  white 
cloud  lying  around  the  mountains  and  when 
the  sun  rose,  it  warmed  to  rosy  tint*  the  snowy 
crest*  or  Mount  Albert  Edward,  highest  of  all 
surrounding  peaks  Here  and  there  small 
rainbows,  forming  in  the  wet  mist,  gave  an 
added  touch  of  color  to  the  picture. 

We  hated  to  leave  our  solitude.  We  were 
estranged  from  the  world  and  the  knowledge 
that  we  were  on  our  return  trip  made  us  linger 
more  than  ever.  We  did  not  get  away  until 
the  rising  sun  faded  out  the  rosy  color  from 
the  mountain  peak*  and  left  them  white  and 
glistening. 

At  evening  we  came  to  Phillip's  Creek,  where 
we  again  spent  the  night,  our  last  on  the  lake 
of  our  dreams,  and  the  next  day  we  reached 
Upper  Campbell  Lake. 

Those  all  too  brief  days  of  close  companion- 
ship with  mountain*,  water  and  tree*,  gave  us 
an  Indescribable  reeling  of  aloofness  from  civi- 
lisation. We  had  seen  no  one  from  the  time 
we  left  Upper  Campbell  Lake  until  we  returned 
there,  and  It  was  with  almost  a  shock  that  we 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  other  than  our  own. 

I  remember  very  vividly  how  my  husband 
ended  his  word*  of  appreciation  of  our  trip. 
He  dwelt  on  the  ract  that  Strathcona  Park, 
which  include*  the  lake,  had  been  set  apart 
as  a  national  heritage.  "It  1*  ours."  he  said, 
"our  park.  It  can  never  be  spoilt  or  taken  rrom 
us." 

Now  I  read  in  the  papers  of  the  probability 
of  some  or  the  timber  being  removed  and  a 
dam  built;  but  it  seems  to  me  rather  sad  to 
think  that  soon  that  lovely  and  almost  un- 
known lake,  will  have  to  sacrifice  some  of  her 
lovely  beauty  to  the  needs  of  clvUixaUon. 


By  B.  W.  LEESON 

THE  statement  "North  end  or  Vancouver 
Island"  conveys  to  the  newcomer  a  arrong 
impression  as  to  the  climatic  conditions 
of  this  part  of  the  Province.  The  word  "north 
is  usually  associated  with  cold,  but  in  this  case 
the  conditions  are  more  the  other  way;  the 
statement  "north  end"  should  really  be  cor- 
rected, for  a  glance  at  the  map  shows  Cape 
Scott  farther  west  of  Victoria  than  north 

The  temperature  will  average  warmer  during 
'•he  Winter  months  than  the  southeast  end. 
•he  range  Is  lees  and  the  lowest  temperature 
•ecorded  Is  seven  above  sero. 

The  large  inlet  penetrating  this  northwest 
rnd  of  the  Island  known  as  Quataino.  has  on 
It*  shore  many  activities,  and  many  new  signs 
of  prosperity  have  sprung  up  this  last  year. 

The  first  settlement,  that  as  always  been 
known  as  Quatslno.  was  first  founded  In  1887 
and  la  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Inlet, 
about  sixteen  mllea  inland  from  the  entrance. 

This  oldest  place  and  the  homes  of  all  the 
old  settlers  has  now  received  a  new  designation 
on  the  tourist  maps,  so  as  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  settlement*  along  the  shore  of 
Quataino.  and  It  Is  now  known  as  Quataino 
Village. 

This  old  settlement  Is  going  steadily  for- 
ward, showing  new  houses  and  new  clearings 
along  the  shore,  a  new  oil  station,  store  and 
restaurant  last  year.  The  lively  social  life  of 
early  days  Is  still  kept  to  the  fore,  more  Im- 
provements to  the  social  hall  having  been  ef- 
fected last  Summer  to  accommodate  the  larger 
gatherings  that  now  attend  the  various  func- 
tions, dances  and  picnics  that  come  off  about 
every  two  weeks. 

Thl*  oldest  settlement  extends  along  the 
shore  for  about  three  mile*,  with  the  Govern- 
ment wharf  about  the  centre  The  visitor  or 
tourist,  at  this  wharf  only  for  a  short  time,  ha* 
very  little  opportunity  to  get  any  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  place  or  the  residents.  This  was 
found  the  case  recently  when  both  the  Princess 
Alice  and  Princess  Mary  were  both  tied  up  at 
this  wharf,  the  former  with  the  members  of 
the  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade  aboard.  No 
one  knew  this  vessel  was  coming,  and  it  was 
time  to  leave  before  they  were  discovered. 

The  two  large  canning  companies  of  the 
Province,  B  C.  Packers  and  the  Canadian  Pish, 
both  have  a  complete  plant  on  Quatslno  Inlet 
to  can  the  salmon  and  oil  reduction  plant 

Leaving  Quataino  Village  for  the  west  arm 
of  Quatslno.  one  passes  by  the  native  village 
of  the  Koakemo  tribe,  known  a*  Wattes,  lo- 
cated just  at  thl*  end  of  Quatslno  Narrows. 
This  tribe  of  our  native  UUleums  was  once 
very  large,  as  shown  by  the  remains  of  their 
villages.  In  this  village  there  are  still  a  few 
of  the  real  native  house*  and  totems  of  by- 
gone day*  of  the  dance  and  Potiatch.  but  the 
picturesque  ensemble  and  native  art  of  the  vil- 
lage as  a  whole  is  entirely  destroyed  bv  the 
and  attempt*  at  "houses" 
It  is  only  by  going  ashore  and 
a  closer  view  of  the  old  carvings  and  totems 
that  one  can  get  an  Idea  of  what  they  were 
fifty  or  slaty  yean  back. 

Continuing  on  up  through  Quatslno  Nar- 
rows, which  I*  a  delightful  scenic  bit  of  coun- 
try, for  about  six  miles  from  Quataino  Village, 
you  arrive  at  Coal  Harbor,  on  the  shore  of  the 
west  arm  of  Quataino.  which  is  a  flne  body  of 
water  about  twenty- four  mile*  long,  with  an- 
other settlement  called  Holberg  at  the  far  end 
along  the  way. 

from  the  number  of 


coal  cropping*  about  the  vicinity,  t*  the  Quat- 
slno terminus  of  the  notorious  Hardy  Bay 
trail.  This  trail  is  now  a  road  at  last,  after 
thirty  years'  work,  for  ten  mile*  over  a  level 
piece  of  country,  and  the  expenditure  or  about 
a  quarter  or  a  million  dollars  The  "why"  of 
this  fact  is  a  subject  best  left  alone  with  the 
old  settler,  for  It's  a  sore  spot  that,  doe*  not 
want  rubbing,  one  old-timer  remarking  "Where 
would  Quataino  be  now  if  it  had  only  been 
within  twenty  hours  of  Vancouver  thl*  last 
twenty  years,  the  condition  that  we  have  only 
Just  arrived  at?" 

If  you  are  in  a  hurry  when  you  arrive  at 
Coal  Harbor,  you  can  now  take  a  car  for  thr 
ten  miles  to  Hardy  Bay  and  catch  almost  any 
or  the  dally  boat*  to  Vancouver  and  Victoria, 
but  ir  you  tarry  and  look  around  you  will  find 


the  mill.  When  you  visit  Quatslno  don't  fall 
to  meet  the  genial  captain  and  get  him  to  tell 
you  some  of  his  stories  or  sealing  days. 

Dropping  the  mall  off  at  Quatslno  Village, 
we  proceed  up  the  southeast  arm  twelve  miles 
to  Port  Alice,  one  more  stop  at  the  June  Land- 
ing be  Tore  we  arrive.  This  stop  Is  the  terminus 
or  the  road  or  outlet  to  the  copper  mines  and 
properties  of  the  Coast  Copper  Company. 

As  we  proceed  up  this  southeast  arm  or 
Quatslno  we  see  the  shore*  getting  s'eeper  and 
more  rugged  and  the  mountains  Just  ahead 
with  snow  caps.  We  are  now  going  south, 
back  Into  the  high  or  backbone  of  Vancouver 
Island.  It  has  never  been  quite  understood  by 
the  Quatslno  old-timer  why  trie  company  put 
the  plant,  away  up  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
arms  In  the  roughest  part  of  the  district,  when 


OH 


you  have  arrived  at  the  low  country  that  Is 
characteristic  of  this  end  of  Vancouver  Island. 

The  prosperous  ruture  of  this  great  piece  of 
country  on  this  big  natural  harbor  is  assured, 
with  Its  thousands  or  acre*  of  agricultural  val- 
leyc  leading  to  It,  when  the  present  crop  of 
limber  is  off.  Thl*  will  surely  come  about  with 
the  development  of  the  fish,  Umber  and  min- 
erals that  is  now  well  started.  This  develop- 
ment will  now  be  more  rapid  with  quick  and 
cheaper  access,  both  ror  capital  to  "come  and 
look."  and  labor  to  "come  and  go."  with  mails 
every  day  Coal  Harbor,  at  the  Quataino  end. 
will  be  the  main  distributing  point  ror  the 
sound  The  optimistic  spirit  is  strongly  shown 
already  in  this  little  place— tresh  paint  on  all 
the  buildings  at  the  end  of  the  long  float  land- 
ing, where  you  step  ashore,  with  many  small 
craft  of  all  sixes  tied  up  along  this  floating 
wharf.  8 tore  telegraph  office  and  quite  a  large 
hotel.  Mr.  A.  K  Hole,  the  proprietor  of  all 
this,  take*  great  delight  In  showing  his  big 

the  real  future,  and  that  the  climate  will  grow 
8W]  thing 

All  the  land  has  been  logged  off  around  this 
bay  of  Coal  Harbor,  showing  a 
that  can  be  cultivated  a*  soon 
are  out 

We  now  turn  back  through  Quataino 
rows  again  on  our  way  to  Port  Alice,  on  Cap- 
tain Buckholta  s  mail  boat,  the  Luna* 
(he  mail  he  ha*  four  other 

jm  come  up  from  Vancouver  to 


It  ha*  been  generally  understood  the  main 
water  power  is  at  the  mouth  of  Marble  River, 
where  the  arms  of  the  sound  oil  come  together, 
and  there  Is  lot*  cf  flatter  country. 

The  approach  to  Port  Alice  gives  the  visitor 
a  sense  of  coming  to  a  town  after  the  scattered 
houses  and  wharves  of  the  mher  ^ttlemrnt; 
that  he  has  passed;  the  compact  grouping  of 
the  house;  on  the  two  streets,  with  the  tall 
stack  and  stone  buildings  of  the  mill,  create  a 
lee  ling  of  metropolitan  activity.  Thl*  feeling 
is  somewhat  dispelled  for  the  moment  by  a 
large  sign  a*  you  are  leaving  the  wharf,  telling 
you  thl*  Is  private  property  and  trespassers  not 
allowed  without  permission.  But  If  you  are 
lucky,  like  the  writer,  in  being  acquainted  with 
the  manager  and  the  fine  heads  of  depart- 
ments, you  will  discover  this  depressing  sign 
is  something  to  do  with  the  demands  of  Insur- 
ance, and  If  your  intentions  are  good  you  will 
be  treated  with  the  moat  free  and  royal  hos- 
pitality. 

The  most 
little 
hall,  two 

hall,  which  ha*  been 
already.  Is  not  quite  finished,  with  stucco  on 
the  outside,  and  only  a  poor  photograph  could 
be  obtained,  but  It  ha*  all  the  'fixings"  Inside 
—a  fine  hardwood  dancing  floor,  stage,  read- 
ing-room*. reaUurant.  lot*  of  room  for  basket - 
The  new  hospital  will 
two  private  room*  The 
Catholic  church  with  its  old  California 


mission  cross  on  the  steeple,  Is  a  great  credit 
to  Father  Charles,  whose  effort*  brought  It  to 
completion.  The  Anglican  church  Is  situated 
r  art  her  up  the  hill.  In  a  very  nice  location  com- 
manding a  view  over  the  arm  or  the  sound, 
with  the  residence*  or  it*  flock  In  the  fore- 
ground. The  design  Is  by  Archdeacon  Lay  cock, 
and  a  pretty  bit  of  architecture.  One  more 
improvement  that  should  be  mentioned  Is  the 
new  school.  There  are  two  large  rooms  for 
the  present,  the  design  being  for  additions 
when  necessary.  The  heating  and  lighting 
facilities  have  been  taken  from  the  moat  up- 
to-date  and  selected  school  plans  obtainable, 
and  the  result  la  really  a  great  credit  to  the 
company 

it  is  pleasant  to  report  the  company's  pulp 
warehouse  Is  continually  empty,  the  demand 
lor  their  pulp  being  continually  ahead  of  the 
supply.  The  mill  now  averages  100  tons  dally. 
The  company's-  wonderful  product.  "Snow- 
white  is  making  a  name  for  Itself,  being  used 
in  all  the  special  and  high-class  bond  paper 
product*. 

The  export*  at  the  port  of  Quatslno  direct  to 
loreign  ports  last  year  were  $1240.000.  Duty 
and  excise  collections  lor  the  same  period  were 
$01,446.17.  Vessels  reported  total  registered 
tonnage  of  141.000. 


Saanich  Inlet  Duck  Hunting 


Tin  (an  Orchestra  of 
Children  Plays 

Symphony 

"THE  pickle  barrel,  tin  can  and  flowerpot 
*  symphony  orchestra  has  Just  given  It*  sec- 
ond annual  concert  in  New  York,  with  128  chil- 
dren playing  their  own  compositions  on  Instru- 
ments which  they  made  themselves. 

Crockery,  cornstalk*,  seashells.  bags  of  wal- 
nut*, rhemistry  test  tubes  and  similar  articles 
may  not,  at  first  thought,  appear  to  offer  much 
encouragement  to  youthful  virtuosos,  but  the 
800  parents  and  teachers  who  heard  the  con- 
cert gave  an  ovation  that  left  no  doubt  of 


The  performers  were  members  of  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grade*  of  Lincoln  School.  New 
York,  an  experimental  Institution  connected 
with  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Four  years  ago.  Mrs  Satis  N.  Coleman  per- 
suaded the  children  to  make  their  own  musical 
instruments.  Last  year  she  took  the  melodies 
and  theme*  which  they  composed,  arranged 
them  in  symphonic  form  and  presented  the 
first  "Lincoln  School  Symphony  in  O  Major  " 


Famous  Saltan  Sea  of 

California  Grow* 

Deeper 

PREDICTIONS  that  the  Sal  ton  Sea  would 
disappear  by  1830  have  apparently  been 
disproved  by  a  slow  but  sure  rise  in  the  sea's 
level.  When  the  Colorado  River  broke  through 
it*  bank*  in  1905  the  overflow  filled  a  large 
salt  marsh  depression  in  Southern  California. 
This  body  of  water  was  named  U 
The  overflow  continued  for  two 
considerable  loss  and  threatening  the  Imperial 
Valley,  until  railroad  engineers  Anally  cropped 
It  Measurement*  recently  made  show  that 
the  level  t*  rising  slowly,  although  the  area  of 
the  sea  is  only  about  one- hair  of  that  of  1807 
This  increase  is  traced  to 
ground  aeepagr. 
While! eatber  River 


THE  wild  geese  and  cranes  are  flying 
north,  large  flocks  of  geese  flew  over  the 
peninsula  on  April  18.  and  the  follow- 
ing week  on  several  night*  could  be  heard  the 
call  of  the  sand  hill  cranes,  as  great  bands  of 
them  flew  past. 

The  ducks  have  already  departed  from  the 
Saanich  Inlet,  except  a  few  varieties,  to  their 
breeding  grounds  In  the  north.  Every  Fall  they 
come  in  ever  decreasing  numbers,  till  only  a 
few  alight  In  the  bays.  A  few  years  ago  the 
water  was  black  with  birds— canvasback*.  but- 
ter bowls,  widgeon,  pin  tails,  blue  bills,  diver 
and  black  duck  or  old  squaw. 

The  Indian  shoots  these  duck*  from  ambush 
Covering  their  canoes  with  green  boughs,  and 
paddling  noiselessly,  which  trie  Indian  knows 
so  well  how  to  do.  they  creep  well  up  to  the 
bird  before  It  Is  aware  of  the  hunter's  ap- 
proach. 

There  Is  a  special  duck  that  comes  In  at 
dawn,  flying  out  to  the  ocean  at  dusk.  Sev- 
eral times  in  January  the  peculiar  call  of  the 
duck,  and  the  noise  or  firing  aroused  my  curi- 
osity. Pour  canoes  were  In  position  at  Inter  - 
.vaJs  apart,  while  a  launch  wa*  anchored  at 
Coal  Point.  The  Indians  were  shooting  duck*. 
Dusk  had  fallen,  the  mountains  Just  diacem- 
able  above  a  grey  mist  rising  from  the  water 
and  enveloping  the  opposite  shore,  a*  the  duck* 
flew  In  a  straight  line  heading  for  the  ocean. 

In  years  past  I  have  seen  as  many  as  six 
and  eight  canoe*  stretched  across  from  Coal 
Point,  the  Indians  in  readiness  for  the  birds 
as  they  flew  past,  and  long  years  ago  the  old- 
timers  tell  me  they  have  seen  as  many  as  four- 
teen canoe*  in  a  line  from  the  Point  almost 
across  the  Inlet. 

Thirty  y*ern  ago  the  Inlet  used  to  be 
alive  with  duck*  Winter  and  Spring.  I  have 
been  told.  Beside*  the  above  mentioned  duck*. 
Brant.  Mallard  and  Teal  were  plentiful,  but 
they  go  now  to  more  favorable  part*.  Brants 
are  very  good  eating,  and  lota  of  them  were 
shot  by  the  young  men  of  the  district.  Wild 
geese  were  also  very  plentiful,  and  used  to 
light  on  the  Brethour  farm  in  hundreds  to  eat 
up  the  Fall 
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/  nrtx  )  rar*  Afto 

HEN  the  farmers,  at  and  around  where 
the  town  of  Sidney  now  stands,  tried  to 
Fall  wheat,  wild  geese  were  so  nu- 
ksting  on  Sidney  Island  sand  spit, 
during  the  day.  and  coming  over  to  Saanich  at 
dusk  to  feed  on  the  nice  green  field*,  that  they 
had  to  give  up  the  Idea  of  growing  Ui 
grain. 

The  sportsmen  of  the  day.  however, 
some  very  fine  sport  shooting  the  geeae  in 
the  evening,  and  on  moonlight  night*  as  they 
flew  to  alight  in  the  grain  field*.  It  wa*  a 
common  sound  on  those  nights  to  hear  the 
'  quack,  quack"  of  the  Mallard  and  the  Teal, 
added  lo  the  "honk"  of  the  wild  geeae  as  they 
flew  to  alight  in  the  field*  at  Bret  hour's  farm. 


of 

comprises 
grain  field*. 

Shooting  the  ducks  was  exciting.  The  hunt- 
ers used  to  ambush  themselves  In  the 
a  moonlight  night  and  shoot  at  the 
they  flew  in    After  a  good  night  s 

to  a 


ever  met  a  sportsman's  eye — eight  or  twelve 
grouse  on  one  willow  tree,  eating  Uie  young 
buds,  and  blue  grouse  on  every  little  hill  or 
mound.  The  hooter  could  be  heard  In  all  part* 
of  the  district,  in  the  Spring,  blended  with  the 
drum  of  the  willow  grouse.  Deer  also  were 
very  plentiful.  It  being  a  common  sight  to  see 
as  many  a*  four  and  five  at  one  time. 

Some  years  later  the  pheasants  were  intro- 
duced to  Vancouver  Island,  but  were  protected 
for  five  year*.  When  the  season  was  open  the 
young  men  of  the  district  had  some  good 
(.hooting  with  their  well-bred  pointer  and  setter 
dogs.  They  had  fine  guns  and  well -trained 
dogs,  and  to  see  two  or  three  hunting  across 
country  wa*  a  sight.  Will  we  ever  see  it  again 
in  Saanich?  Too  much  pot  shooting  from  the 
motor  car.  when  poor  little  birdie  1*  having 
rl  E.  R  D. 


Little  Croivn  Prince 

Of  Jugoslavia  Is 

Very  Logical 

T~*HE  youngest  queen  In  the  world.  Queen 
Marie  of  Jugoslavia,  who  at  the  age  or 
twenty-two  married  King  Alexander,  now  the 
only  royal  dictator,  spends  roost  ol  her  time 
with  her  adorable  five-year-old  son.  Peter. 

Peter  is  the  Crown  Prince.  He  can  be  seen 
almost  every  day  driving  out  with  his  mother 
in  a  modest  motor  car  along  the  road  outside 
Belgrade. 

Queen  Marie  1*  a  daughter  of  Queen  Marie 
of  Rumania,  and  she  writes  of  her  son  as  fol- 
lows; 

Peter  Is  great  run.  but  he  begins  to  em- 
barrass me.  The  other  day.  as  the  car  slowed 
down  at  a  crossing  he  pointed  to  a  fat  lady  on 
the  pavement,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his 

voice: 

"Oh.  look,  mamma,  at  that  funny,  funny 
woman!  She  is  quite  round.  And  what  1* 
the  matter  with  that  fuzzy  man?" 

We  always  speak  English  together,  so  per- 
haps they  did  not  understand  Peter  and  his 
rather  speak  Serb,  which  I  understand  but  am 
slow  in  mastering  His  rather  says  that  the 
trouble  with  Peter  la  that  he  ha*  logic,  and 
that  a  child  or  Ave  ha*  no  business  with  logic. 
He  does  reason  things  out  He  Is  always  "ar- 
ranging," as  he  calls  it.  trips  to  our  place  in 
the  country  He  has  many  toys.  but.  like 
most  children,  prefers  make-believe  His 
favorite  sport  is  to  take  all  the  cushions  in  my 
room  and  make  a  train  of  thrm  on  the  floor. 
He  couples  and  uncouples  them,  seises  any 
handy  object  for  a  hammer  to  pound  them  Into 
repair,  and  finally  gets  the  engine  started 

"Are  you  her*  in  the  train,  mamma?  "Yes," 
I  say  Irom  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"All  right,  then,  we  are  going  to  Milan 

Then  .uddeniy  be  discovers  that  he  la  out  of 
coal  and  that  the  tender  I*  at  the  end  or  the 
train.  It  Is  a  great  problem,  because,  as  he  ex- 
plain*, he  ha*  lo  drive  the  engine  and  also 
look  after  the  passengers— and  how  1*  he  going 
to  get  that  coal  rrom  the  end  of  the  train  and 


dlar.  the 
fifty  cent*  In 
Traveling  around  the  court trv  in  those  days 

one  could  see  some  of  the 


he  assures  me;  so  he  gets 
after  all  aorta  of  ■witching*  and 
and  down,  we  eventually  arrive, 
oot  from  our  exertion*,  at  the  I 
Dairy 
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Co-operatives  and  Common  Sense  -  - 


By  JAM  I  S  l\.   HO^i  I  I 

Professor  of  Rural  Economy.  Cornell  University 


BOTH  major  political  parties  have  made 
serious  promise*  of  farm  relief  Co-op- 
cratlvt  marketing  holds  first  place 
among  the  three  or  four  major  remedies  prom- 
ised Since  some  types  of  co-operative  market- 
ing have  been  conspicuous  successes,  and  some 
have  been  complete  failures,  we  are  Justified  Hi 
asking  our  lawmakers  Just  what  particular 
kind  of  co- operation  they  intend  to  promote 
with  Federal  funds,  for  it  U  now  a  question  of 
adding  substantially  to  the  already  good -sized 
Federal  appropriations  for  promoting  co- opera- 
tion. 

A  few  enthusiasts  here  and  there  are  talking 
I  about  "The  New  Co-operative  Commonwealth.'* 
These  eager  souls  see  In  co-operation  a  vision 
of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  But  co- 
oper* lion  is  a  business,  not  a  religion.  Men 
go  Into  |t  for  only  one  reason,  higher  net  re- 
turns. It  must  meet  severe  business  compe- 
tition That  is  one  reason  for  the  high  mor- 
tality of  co-operative  enterprises. 

Thvy  ISever  t&aks  Pag*  One 

/"'ALL  the  roll  of  successful  co-operatives  and 
see  how  many  have  survived  ten  years  and 
over  The  average  business  man  or  farmer 
csn  scarcely  name  a  down.  There  are  thous- 
ands of  such  successful  co-opera  ties,  but  they 
have  not  made  first  page  news.  Right  here  Is 
where  I  he  danger  comes  in  namely,  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  U.  8  Congress  will  prefer  to  do 
I      the  big  spectacular  thing. 

The  big  spectacular  type  of  co-operation 
hastily  formed  and  highly  centralized,  rarely 
survives  ten  years.  The  small,  modest  type, 
formed  by  formers  with  little  or  no  outside 
promotion,  survives  vicissitudes  with  great 
tenacity. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  briefly  the 
two  types  of  co-operation,  the  successful  and 
the  unsuccessful,  as  a  guide  In  a  farm  relief 
programme  Where  does  co-operation  succeed 
and  why?  Where  does  it  fall  and  why?  These 
are  the  big  issues  which  must  be  frankly  faced. 
The  United  States  has  made  a  success  with  co- 
operative insurance,  co-operative  credit  and  co- 
operative marketing.  It  Lb  now  the  leading  co- 
operative country  In  the  world,  and  can  furnish 
snswers  from  experience  to  these  questions. 

Co-operation  has  been  used  In  the  United 
States  for  well  over  100  years,  under  all  sorts 
of  conditions,  favorable  and  unfavorable. 

It  has  had  special  laws,  both  Federal  and 
■tale,  made  in  its  favor.  Up  to  recent  years  It 
lias  met  with  little  or  no  organized  opposition. 
Our  experience  has  proven  that  certain  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation  arc  sound  and  deserve 
•upport.  and  that  certain  principles  are  un- 
sound and  will  not  work. 

Co-operatives  have  failed  where  they  have 
undertaken  to  guarantee  cost  of  production 
plus  a  profit,  where  they  have  fixed  prices  un- 
have  been  extravagantly  managed,  where  they 
have  been  over -promoted,  where  they  have 
been  too  highly  centralised,  where  they  have 
-  increased  the  cost  of  distribution,  where  they 
I  have  been  extravagantly  managed,  where  they 
have  increased  the  speculative  risks  of  the 
business  and  where  they  have  violated  the  laws 
of  farmer  psychology  or  the  principles  of  good 
business  management. 

If  hen  thr  Movement  Slipped 
I  ]  NFORTIJNATELY  it  is  in  the  larger,  newer 
and  more  widely  known  co-operatives  that 
these  various  violations  of  economic  laws  have 
most  frequently  occurred     The  period  from 
1912  to  1926  may  be  taken  as  the  one  when  the 
co-operative  movement  went  backward  rather 
than  forward;  and  when,  to  a  degree,  it  lost 
'      the  confidence  and  respect  held  for  It  by  the 
J      Jobbing  trade   and   the   consumers   of  the 
country. 

There  has  been  too  much  mystery  snd  clap- 
trap in  co-operation.  There  have  been  too 
many  failures.  There  have  been  too  many  at- 
tempts to  do  the  Impossible  to  fix  prices,  to 
override  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  to 
Ignore  production,  and  to  put  a  blind  faith  in 
legal  contracts  and  the  dogma  of  "orderly  mar- 
keting "  There  has  been  too  much  reliance  on 
the  "legal  compulsion  -  theory  of  marketing 
which  became  the  mode  with  the  passage  of 
the  "Standard  Marketing  Act"  In  most  of  the 
states.  There  has  been  too  little  regard  for  the 
economic  and  psychological  factors  In  mar- 
keting 

Priee*  and  Produetion 

I  F  the  old  Haying  Is  true  that  "failures  prove 
1  the  stepping  stones  to  success."  then  we 
may  take  a  cheerful  view  of  these  recent  fall- 
urea.  To  cite  some  examples,  beginning  with 
the  guaranteeing  or  cost  of  production: 

One  large  co-operative  growers"  concern  did 
guarantee  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit.  It 
.  had  a  substantial  monopoly  of  the  crop  under 
control  <  80  to  90  per  cent  >  and  Telt  safe  In 
naming  In  advance  a  guaranteed  minimum 
price  to  the  members 

But  farmers,  like  any  other  producers,  will 
substantially  Increase  their  output  when  they 
are  guaranteed  in  advance  a  profitable  price. 
Soon  there  was  evident  in  the  case  of  these 
growers  the  great  basic  limitation  of  sll  agri- 
cultural monopoly,  namely,  lack  of  control  of 
production  A  high  price  brought  Increase  In 
production 

The  sales  managers  then  began  to  talk  about 
a  "surplus"  shove  market  demand  When  the 
carryover  of  unsold  product  reached  100 .000 
tons,  even  the  farmers  began  to  see  there  was 
something  wrong  with  production  rather  than 
with  marketing-  In  1935  some  10.000  cars  of 
the  product  remained  unharvested.  tn  1927 
there  were  15.000  carloads  unharvested.  The  big 
crop  of  1978  brought  the  suggvntlon  from  some 
members  that  one- half  of  the  crop  be  left  in 
the  field  This  would  have  meant,  if  actually 
carried  out,  50,000  carloads  left  to  rot 

The  growers'  association  want  to  pieces  un- 
der the  load  of  the  big  surplus  called  forth  by 
prices  which  they  themselves  fixed  for  the 
first  few  years.  The  sales  department  of  a  co- 
operative or  of  any  other  business  can  not 
override  the  law  of  supply  snd  demand 

Fixing  prices  by  a  co-operative  may  work 
for  a  time,  particularly  U  the  sak 


does  not  attempt  to  charge  more  than  the 
traffic  will  bear.  But  price-fixing  without  con- 
trot  of  production  Is  a  rope  of  sand.  The  aban- 
donment by  the  British  Government  of  rubber 
controi  and  by  the  Cuban  Oovernment  of  sugar 
control  Illustrates  the  truth  that  even  a  gov- 
ernment is  powerless  to  maintain  high  prices 
for  agricultural  produce  in  the  face  of  increas- 
ing production 

Over -promotion  has  been  the  cause  of  fail- 
ure of  many  a  co-operative.  Education  In  favor 
of  co- operation  has  for  years  been  part  of  the 
programme  of  the  U.  8  Oovernment  and  all 
the  48  state  agricultural  colleges.  In  more  re- 
cent years  this  education  has  been  supple- 
mented by  propaganda  from  press  and  pulpit, 
by  both  selfish  and  unselfish  Interests.  Like 
any  other  popular  movement.  It  has  been  com- 
mercialized by  those  able  and  willing  to  cash 
in  on  it.  Add  to  these  promotional  influences 
the  600  farm  papers  the  2  000  county  agricul- 
tural agents,  and  the  25.000  country  banks,  all 
boosting  co-operation,  and  you  see  what  a  tre- 
mendous pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
farmer  to  organize. 

Stale  legislatures  sensed  the  popularity  of 
co-operation  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  they  began  to  form  state  bureaus  of 
markets  soon  about  three-fourths  of  the  states 
had  such  bureaus,  many  of  which  are  now 
dead  But  their  record  in  the  first  flush  of  en- 
thusiasm was  Impressive.  Their  goal  was  the 
organization  of  the  greatest  possible  number 
oi  co-operatives  among  farmers  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness tn  sight.  Looking  back  over  these  records, 
I  find  one  state  market  bureau  director  who  re- 
ported formation  of  eighty -three  co-operatives 
In  two  years;  another  who  reported  organiza- 
tion of  138  associations  in  one  year. 

During  this  period  of  over-promotion,  the  or- 
ganization of  new  co-operatives  was  reduced  to 
a  definite  formula  something  like  this: 

First.,  the  big  meeting  with  lots  of  oratory 
and  no  questions  asked  from  the  floor— co-op- 
erative evangelism  of  the  religious,  or  old- 
fashioned  camp  meeting  type. 

Second,  the  sign-up  campaign,  during  which 
good  salesmen  in  expensive  automobiles,  work- 
ing for  liberal  commissions,  swiftly  covered  the 
allotted  area.  They  were  after  quantity  rather 
than  quality.  The  more  new  members  they 
signed  up,  the  more  their  commissions. 

The  third  stage  was  marked  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  official  organ,  a  Journal  Issued  at 
headquarters,  containing  cartoons  and  articles 
attacking  the  middlemen  and  heartening  the 
members  in  their  so-called  battle  against  the 
hostile  interests. 

The  Wrong  Way  to  Start 

I N  thl3  period  of  over-production  there  were 
quickly  and  enthusiastically  formed  gigantic 
pools  in  a  number  of  basic  agricultural  com- 
modities. When  the  enthusiasm  cooled  and 
the  net  returns  became  what  Mr.  Dooley  called 
"nit  returns."  the  majority  of  these  big  pools 
passed  away.  The  camp-meeting  method  is 
the  wrong  way  to  start  a  new  business. 

Many  co-operatives  have  been  too  highly 
centralized.  An  outstanding  example  of  this 
type  was  formed  at  a  time  of  rising  prices,  and 
It  succeeded  at  first  In  spite  of  Its  faulty 
structure.  The  members  elected  a  set  of  trus- 
tees known  as  the  voting  board,  and  this 
board,  with  a  seven-year  tenure  of  office,  had 
complete  and  autocratic  control  Here  high 
prices  stimulated  surplus  production;  the 
carryover  broke  the  organization  And  here 
there  were  no  local  units  whatever,  but  simply 
the  one  big  central. 

In  planning  a  new  organtoatlon  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  old.  the  chairman  of  the  voting 
board  reached  this  conclusion,  economically 
and  psychologically  sound:  "I  firmly  believe 
thai  a  district  and  local  unit  system  will  beet 
suit  the  farmer's  needs.  8uch  a  system  would 
be  the  means  or  bringing  the  grower  more 
closely  In  touch  with  the  problems  that  con- 
front the  industry,  and  would  make  the  grower 
interested  in  the  organization  s  affairs  through 
the  feeling  that  he  himself  has  a  hand  in 
these  affairs." 

Cannot  Hope  to  Smrirr 
•"THE  co-operative  which  increases  the  cost 
1  of  distribution  cannot  hope  to  survive.  One 
I  have  in  mind  began  business  In  the  face  of 
a  big  crop.  The  non-members  who  sold  their 
product  at  harvest  time  received  thirty-five 
cents  a  bushel  cash.  Those  in  the  pool  waited 
till  the  "orderly  marketing"  programme  was 
carried  out  a  few  months  later  and  received 
ten  cents  a  bushel.  This  Is  an  extreme  case, 
but  serves  to  Illustrate  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  peculiar  virtue  or  power  In  a  co-operative 
that  will  bold  prices  up  by  withholding  from 
the  market 

Many  co-operatives  have  actually  Increased 
the  speculative  risks  of  the  business,  although 
speculation  is  one  thing  always  condemned  by 
the  organizers.  One  large  pool,  with  more  than 
100,000  members,  tn  carrying  out  its  theory  of 
"orderly  marketing,"  withheld  part  of  the  crop 
from  markets  for  four  years  It  then  sold  sev- 
eral million  dollars'  worth  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  had  been  prevailing  four  years 
before. 

Another  pool  practiced  "orderly  marketing." 
as  it  construed  the  term,  by  marketing  the 
crop  in  seven  equal  monthly  Instalments  This 
brought  the  last  sales  into  competition  with 
the  new  crop  and  so  proved  to  be  tn  fact,  "dis- 
orderly marketing  "  Some  of  the  early  pool* 
withheld  their  product  from  the  market,  anti- 
cipating a  rise.  The  market  went  down.  The 
speculative  Ices  was  passed  on  to  the  farmer 

A  pool  which  withholds  a  crop  U  sure  to 
make  money  on  a  rising  market  This  pleases 
the  tanner,  yet  he  soon  forgets  1L  But  a  pool 
Is  sure  to  lose  money  on  a  failing  market,  and 
this  is  what  the  farmer  neither  forgives  nor 
forgets  This  explans  the  death  of  such  a  large 
number  of  pools  Statistic*  prove,  furthermore, 
that  the  farmer  who  markets  hi*  wheat  direct 
from  the  thresher  or  hi*  cotton  direct  from 
•he  gin  Is  on  the  average  better  off  than  the 


Compulsion  vs.  Svrt  i<  § 
A  FINAL  weakness  of  our  co-operatives  in 
**  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  their  reli- 
ance on  the  contract  to  compel  the  patronage 
or  loyalty  of  the  members.  Loyalty  should  de- 
l>end  on  .superior  service  alone  On  this  basis 
the  regular  middleman  competes  and  survives, 
if  he  ever  survives.  It  Is  the  survival  of  the 
Attest.  Why  depend  on  a  legal  compulsion 
rather  than  service?  In  practice,  the  contract 
has  not  guaranteed  volume  of  business.  In  the 
case  of  three  giant  pools  the  more  contracts 
they  had  the  less  of  the  product  they  got 
Farmers  were  deserting  the  sinking  ship.  Con- 
tracts should  be  regarded  merely  as  Important 
details,  not  as  essential*. 

Turn  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
Where  have  co-operatives  succeded  and  why? 
Few  people  seem  to  realize  that  the  biggest 
successes  have  occurred,  as  a  general  rule,  with 
the  smaller  local  units.  Some  few  exceptions 
to  the  rule  will  be  mentioned  later.  Taking  a 
year  when  cotton  and  tobacco  pools  were  func- 
tioning at  their  peak.  1935.  we  may  put  tn  the 
form  of  a  table  the.  volume  of  sales  of  various 
commodity  co-operatives. 

Sales  of  Co-operatives,  1925  Per  cent. 

Oraln   $750,000,000  33.1 

Dairy  products   535.000.000  23.8 

Livestock   330.000,000  14  1 

Truck  and  vegetables         280.000.000  12.4 

Cotton    150.000.000  8.8 

Tobacco   90.000.000  4.0 

  140.000.000  62 


12065,000,000  100. 

Grain,  dairy  and  livestock  account  for  71  per 
cent  of  all  co-operative  sales.  And  most  of 
this  business  is  done  by  small  local  units.  The 
farmers'  elevator  movement  Is  now  more  than 
forty  years  old.  There  are  5.000  of  these  farm- 
ers' elevators  with  1.000.000  members.  $150,000,- 
000  of  invested  capital,  and  an  annual  turn- 
over of  $750,000,000  This  Is  the  largest  co- 
operative marketing  business  in  the  world.  It 
is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  Canadian 
wheat  pool. 

Milk  Is  the  largest  crop  In  the  United  States. 
The  per  capita  cotton  crop  is  worth  $!0;  the 
per  capita  milk  crop  $25.  Large  dairymen's 
leagues  supply  cities  with  fresh  milk.  The 
bulk  of  the  milk  In  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, goes  Into  by-products  such  as  butter, 
cheese  and  ice  cream.  The  butter  and  cheese 
industry  In  dairy  states  like  Iowa,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  is  largely  conducted  In  the  local 
co-operative  plants. 

Two  California  co-operatives  have  been  con- 
spicuously successful  for  more  than  ten  years. 
The  California  Fruit  O rowers'  Exchange  is 
twenty- three  years  old.  and  the  California 
Walnut  Orowers  sixteen  years  old.  They  have 
first  of  all  solved  the  big  production  problem- 
quality  production  By  severe  culling,  grading 
and  standardizing  they  have  put  on  the  mar- 
ket products  of  a  quality  and  quantity  that  the 
market  could  absorb,  tn  spite  of  the  fact  that 
their  own  gross  production  has  been  rapidly 
increasing 

On  the  Rifiht  Track 

DOTH  organizations  have  strong  local  units 
reflecting  grower  thoughts  and  feelings. 
These  two  organizations  are  sturdy  and 
healthy,  whereas  their  two  big  neighbor  or- 
ganizations—among prune  and  raisin  growers 
—have  failed.  When  prune  and  raisin  co-op- 
eratives are  again  formed,  the  organizers  will 
use  the  small  local  unit  type,  Imitating  the 
walnut  and  orange  growers. 

Co-operatives  are.  on  the  whole,  getting  on 
the  right  track  again  ofter  the  big  spree  of 
over-promotion.  There  are  certain  definite 
economic  advantages  to  be  had  by  farmers 
through  co-operation.  If  and  when  the  limita- 
tions are  also  frankly  faced. 

Among  the  minor  advantages  are  the  curing 
of  trade  abuses,  in  many  commodities,  mare 
particularly  In  live  poultry,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, these  are  deep-rooted  and  hard  to  over- 
come. It  Is  wholesome  to  have  the  farmers 
themselves  take  a  hand  in  the  game. 

Co-operation  with  the  middleman  is  another 
of  the  lesser  advantage*  Most  middlemen  are 
honest  and  fanners  can  cheapen  distribution 
of  many  commodities  by  co-operating  frankly 
with  them.  When  the  farmers  do  call  in  the 
bankers,  the  railroad*  and  the  dealers  to  help 
solve  their  problems,  we  call  It  "Industry  co- 
operation This  is  one  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments, but  is  making  headway. 


M 


Sam*  Further  Advantanen 

ARK ET  Information  Is  also  gained.  Mar- 
ket ignorance  Is  too  costly.  The  co-oper- 
ative can  buy  very  cheaply  this  Information  of 
market  outlets  and  prices. 

The  co-operative  likewise  helps  to  put  agri- 
cultural financing  on  a  stronger  baxla  Plenty 
of  cheap  credit  is  now  available 

Co-operatives  in  many  ways  may  also  lend 
to  lower  distribution  costs  Transportation 
costs  are  lowered  by  shipping  in  car  lots  rather 
than  in  less  than  carload  lots  If  grading  and 
standardizing  arc  well  done,  retailing  1*  cheap- 
ened. 

Too,  within  the  limits  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  well  mobilized  co-operative  can  practice 
collective  bargaining  But  there  are  very  rigid 
limits  to  the  amount  of  sd vantage  here 

A  farmer's  official  dairy  paper  tn  Boston  re- 
cently printed  the  statement.  "We  fix  the  price 
of  milk''  The  next  week  a  Yankee  farmer 
naively  asked.  "Why  don't  you  fix  It  higher? 

The  truth  had  to  be  explained  that  In  mak- 
ing the  monthly  price,  consumer  demand  liad 
to  be  considered,  for  It  was  necessary  to  sell 
all  the  milk  all  the  time,  and  the  price  had 
to  be  low  enough  to  keep  the  farmers  produc- 
ing This  is  what  the  economists  call  the 
supply  and  demand,  or  equilibrium  price,  which 
balances  production  and  consumption. 

The  first  major  advantage  of  co-operation 
Is  the  grading  and  standardising  of  the  prod- 
uct This  Is  a  fundamental  service,  and  must 
begin  with  the  farmer.  This 
both  the 


marketing  Is  Its  influence  on  production.  It 
can  and  always  should  lead  to  better  and  more 
orderly  production  U  .-tumid  bring  about  a 
better  adjustment  between  producer  and  con- 
eumer  demand,  both  in  quality  and  quantity 
produced.  This  is  the  roost  fundamental  ser- 
vice it  can  render 

Co-operation  to  succeed  must  have  the  right 
alma  and  right  methods.  Its  structure  should 
be  lilted  to  its  aim*  and  methods.  Within 
these  broad  lines  much  relief  can  come  through 
co-operation. 


Rabbits 


IT  is  very  difficult  to  feel  convinced  that  it 
1*  belter  to  send  a  good  doe  to  a  good  buck 
—the  very  beat  buck  you  have  seen—and  pay 
the  fee  of  say.  $2.50  and  upwards,  than  to 
use  one  of  your  bucks,  which  is,  shall 
we  say.  quite  good-  This  refers  to  the 
beginner  in  rabbits  of  any  breed  who  has  not 
purchased  the  very  best  stock.  The  buck 
makes  all  the  difference  to  a  stud  or  rabbltry 
In  a  generation  or  two.  That  is  to  say.  a 
whole  rabbltry  may  be  changed  from  a  collec- 
tion of  indifferent  specimens  to  a  lot  of  super- 
rabbits  if  you  use  the  right  bucks. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  and  in  pleasure,  too.  the 
change  is  of  great  importance;  good  marking. 
,  good  shape,  size,  or  In  wool  rabbits.  Increase 
of  coat  follows.  The  stud  fees  are  therefore  in 
the  nature  of  an  Investment  The  question 
then  arises.  Which  buck  to  send  to?  The  be- 
ginner in  rabbit*  should  go  by  the  prizes  the 
rabbit  has  won  at  big  shows.  First  In  the  club 
show  or  first  at  one  of  those  big  rabbit  snows 
means  a  very  good  rabbit  Indeed. 

A  properly  made  up  mixture  of  foods  will 
enable  you  to  get  far  better  results  from  your 
rabblis  than  any  single  food.  But  it  Is  very 
Important  that  the  foods  be  thoroughly  blend- 
ed—and that  Is  where  many  rabbit-keepers  go 
wrong.  They  do  not  attach  sufficient.  Impor- 
tance to  the  mixing  operations.  The  right  way 
to  make  up  a  good  mixture  is  as  follows  | 

Say  the  meals  you  Intend  to  use  are  barley 
meal  or  ground  oats,  maize  meal  or  fine  mid- 
dlings, fish  meal  and  bran  or  dried  brewer's 
grains.  Weigh  out  two  or  three  pounds  of  the 
first  meal,  and  then  the  same  weight  of  the 
second.  Place  these  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
In  two  separate  heaps  and  then  mix  them  to- 
gether into  a  third  heap  with  your  hands,  pass- 
ing the  meal  through  your  hands  or  fingers 
again  and  again  until  you  are  quite  satisfied 
they  are  thoroughly  blended.  It  Is  better  to 
use  your  hands  than,  say.  a  scoop,  for  you  can 
Itel  if  there  is  any  foreign  matter  in  the  meal 
Now  weigh  ,out  one-quarter  the  quantity  of 
this  heap  of  fish  meal.  Put  this  on  the  top 
of  the  heap,  and  go  through  the  mixing  process 
again.  Place  the  final  mixture  In  a  biscuit  tin. 
or  If  you  are  mixing  a  larger  quantity  |  the 
cheaper  way)  a  proper  btn.  The  fourth  mate- 
rial, bran  or  grains,  you  keep  by  itself  and  use 
It  in  equal  proportion  by  weight  of  the  finer 
stuff  to  add  bulk  to  the  latter.  It  Is.  of  course, 
soaked  In  It*  own  weight  of  water  for  an  hour 
or  two  and  then  dried  off  with  the  meal  mix- 
ture—that is.  mixed  with  It  until  a  dry  mass  l» 
obtained,  which  forms  a  crumbly  ball  when 
you  take  up  a  lump  in  your  hand  and  squeeze 
it.  Supposing,  then,  that  each  part,  of  your 
mash  consists  of  2  lbs.,  you  will  thus  have  a 
mixture  made  up  as  follows:  2  lbs.  barley  meal 
or  ground  oats.  2  lbs  maize  meal  or  middlings, 
4  lbs.  bran  or  grains,  and  1  lb  fish  meal— a 
typical  rabbit  ration  for  this  time  of  year. 

Most  people  have  their  own  particular  way 
of  holding  thetr  rabbits  when  grooming  them, 
taking  the  docility  of  the  rabbit  into  considera- 
tion Thus  one  rabbit  may  be  so  tame  that,  it 
will  lie  on  Its  back  In  your  lap  while  you  brush 
Its  chest  Anoher  will  sit  up  and  rest  its  paws 
on  your  arm  while  you  are  doing  its  bock 
Most  will  let  you  turn  them  about  with  the  ut- 
most patience.  Occasionally,  however,  one  has 
a  rabbit  which  Is  ticklish  and  objects  to  being 
up-ended,  and  when  you  attempt  to  do  her 
chest,  bites  yotL.  In  such  a  case  the  rabbit 
should  be  held  as  follows:  Place  your  hand  un- 
der Uie  rabbit's  chin,  but  with  your  first  finger 
and  thumb  over  her  nose.  It  will  then  be  no 
trouble  or  danger  to  lift  her  back  on  to  her 
haunches  and  rest  her  against  you  while  you  ply 
the  brush  diligently  to  her  front 

We  are  often  asked  what  weeds  can  be  given 
to  rabbits  without  fear  of  consequences.  The 
answer  is  every  good  weed  except  hemlock  and 
deadly  nightshade 

Thev>  weeds  rabbits  can  eat  sometimes  with- 
out apparent  ill-effects.  But.  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  seen  rabbits  killed.  But  non- 
poisonous  weeds  rabbits  eat  and  thrive  on.  Spe- 
cial favorites  are  dandelion  leaves,  sow  thistles, 
shepherd  :i  purse  and  sheep's  parsley,  while 
rabbits  simply  love  grass.  And,  say.  cut  the 
plant  off  Just  above  the  root 


Musk  rat  Mrat 


I P  plans  of  the  producer  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval oi  the  consumer,  a  new  article  of  diet 
will  appear  on  tables  tn  Eastern  cities  next 
Fall  and  Winter  According  to  8tanley  C 
Arthur.  Wild  Life  Director  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Conaervtion  Department.  l-oulsiana 
merchants  are  considering  the  shipment  of 
5.000  pounds  of  muskrat  meat  dally  to  the 
larger  markets  of  the  United  States.  Five 
million  pounds  of  muskrat  meat  are  sva liable 
annually  In  Louisiana  for  food  consumption, 
according  to  Mr  Arthur,  who  estimates  that 
between  3.000,000  and  4.000.000  muskrat*  were 
trapped  In  his  State  m  the  past  season  Known 
in  the  food  market  as  "marsh  rabbit."  the 
muskrat  Is  said  by  those  who  wish  to  make  It 
a  popular  food  to  be  a 
than  the  rabbit. 


livestock  lu<lustr\  of 
B.C.  iu  !<>'2H 

"THE  livestock  Industry  in  British  Columbia. 

during  the  year  1928.  was  conducted  under 
favorable  conditions,  all  classes  of  livestock 
having  shown  an  increase  in  number,  state* 
the  report  of  Dr.  A  V  Knight.  Livestock 
Commissioner  and  Chief  Veterinary  Inspector, 
presented  to  Hon.  William  Atkinson.  Minister 
of  Agriculture. 

The  census  oi  the  horse  population  shows  a 
small  increase,  made  up  largely  of  the  range 
type,  as  the  breeding  of  horses  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  Interior  districts  of  the 
Province,  where  the  mature  average  weigh;  is 
from  1.200  to  1.500  pounds. 

This  weight  is  hardly  heavy  enough  to  com- 
mand the  best  prices  which  prevail  lor  heavier 
horses,  states  the  Commissioner,  but  he  adds 
that  animals  of  this  type  fill  the  demands  for 
farm  horses  and  to  some  extent  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  delivery  work  in  the  cities. 
There  is.  however,  a  limited  demand  for  horses 
of  1,600  pounds  and  up  for  heavy  dray  work. 
To  assure  ttiese  requirements  being  met  in  the 
Lower  Fraser  Valley,  a  Clydesdale  stallion  was 
imported  from  Scotland  early  in  1928 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  livestock  Industry 
oi  the  Province  is  a  supply  of  quality  beef  bulls, 
as  it  Is  necessary  to  Import  bulls  from  outside 
the  Province  to  partially  meet  the  demands  of 
stockmen  on  range  areas,  the  report  indicates 
During  the  year  MM  there  were  19J67  cattle 
shipped  from  the  several  cattle  districts  of  the 
Province,  of  these  over  7.500  were  from  the 
Cariboo  and  slightly  over  7,000  from  the  Kora- 
loops  and  Nicola  districts. 

An  increase  of  9.644  head  of  dairy  cattle  is 
shown  in  the  report,  making  a  total  of  128.004 
for  the  year  192$.  In  view  of  the  excess  or  (he 
whole-milk  supply  over  the  demand,  the  Live- 
stock Commissioner  stresses  the  value  of  skim- 
miik  for  the  feeding  of  such  animals  as  hogs. 

The  value  of  cow -testing  associations  lr  re- 
ferred to  as  shown  in  the  higher  standard  of 
production  of  the  cows  In  the  districts  where 
ouch  associations  have  operated.  This  in- 
creased yield,  with  more  efficient  management 
and  feeding  methods,  tends  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  production  per  unit. 

An  active  demand  for  milk  goats  at  good 
prices  1*  reported,  and  the  institution  of  record 
of  performance  tests  for  goats  by  the  Dominion 
Oovernment  ts  announced.  Membership  of  the 
Ooat  Breeders'  Association  is  set  at  397.  and 
the  number  of  goats  tn  the  Province  a'.  13.000. 
made  up  of  900  purebred*  and  12,100  grades. 

Sheep  population  has  increased  from  130.132 
In  1927  to  approximately  170.000  in  1928.  the 
Livestock  Commissioner  reports.  A  number 
oi  farmers  are  establishing  purebred  flocks  of 
sheep  in  an  endeavor  to  cater  to  the  demand 
for  ram*  especially  for  use  on  range  flock*,  the 
bulk  of  rams  being  brought  In  from  point i  out- 
side of  the  Province. 

As  Chief  Veterinary  Inspector.  Dr.  Knight 
reports  that,  during  1928.  the  veterinary  offic- 
ials of  the  department  inspected  and  graded 
1.477  dairy  premises,  of  which  261  were  as- 
signed to  Grade  "A".  1.024  to  Grade  "B"  and 
192  to  Grade  "C."  Those  tn  the  last  named 
class  were  visited  a  number  of  times  with  the 
Idea  of  tendering  sdvice  to  the  owners  so  that 
they  might  make  improvements  in  the  condi- 
tions of  their 


For  thv  Goalkeeper 

I  ]  ODER  injuries  are  probably  the  moat  com- 
^  mon  accidents  that  happen  to  milking 
goats  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  prevent  such 
troubles  either,  as  It  Is  the  animal  b  love  of 
browsing  among  the  most  awful  brambles,  furze 
clumps  and  so  on  that  ts  generally  the  cause 
of  them.  But  because  you  cannot  prevent  ud- 
ders from  getting  torn  and  scratched  Is  no  ex- 
cuse for  neglecting  to  treat  such  injuries  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  moment  Directly  a  goat  is 
seen  to  have  a  ragged  tear  or  a  deep  scratch  In 
her  udder,  get  to  work  in  doctoring  it  And 
let  us  stress  the  Importance  of  doing  so  with 
clean  hand*  and  clean  appliances,  otherwise  It 
Is  worse  than  doing  nothing.  Well.  then,  get 
some  good  disinfectant  and  thoroughly  wash 
the  wound.  It  is  very  Important  that  all  for- 
eign mattter  be  removed.  Do  not  slip  this  op- 
eration, for  unless  It  ts  done  carefully  disease 
germs  will  gain  a  hold  In  the  wound  and  set 
up  inflammation  with  the  result  that  that 
quarter  of  the  udder  will  be  lost  altogether. 
The  next  Job.  If  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
very  Jagged.  Is  to  trim  them  with  a  clean, 
sharp  pair  of  scissors  which  have  been  dipped 
In  disinfectant,  and  then  to  apply  a  nealing 
ointment  such  as  boracic  To  cover  up  the 
wound,  make  a  pad  of  clean  linen,  lay  this 
over  the  tear  and  keep  it  in  place  with  ad- 
hesive plaster.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to 
do  any  more  to  the  wound  until  It  heals,  un- 
less, of  course,  the  udder  get*  covered  with 
dirt,  when  another  washing  Is  needed.  If  you 
feel  that  the  attentions  of  a  veterinary  are  re- 
quired, send  for  one;  but,  until  he  arrives, 
wash  out  the  wound  with  a  disinfectant— It  is 
not  only  s  safety-first  measure,  but  will  make 
It  easier  for  the  veterinary  to  do  his  work  with 
more  chance  of  success  than  if  nothing  ts  done 
until  he  arrives. 


An  economical,  long-seasoned,  easily  grown 
green  food  msy  be  enjoyed  all  Summer  if  seeds 
of  New  Zealand  spinach,  first  soaked  In  hot 
are  sown  In 


If  a  row  of  seedling  trees  can  be  accom- 
modated In  the  rear  of  the  garden,  fine  Nor- 
way maples  may  be  obtained  by  picking  them 
up  under  or  near  old 


of  dwarf  bearded  irla.  which  In  Spring 
is  an  example  of  concentrated  color,  may  be 
cut  out  and  moved  safely,  though  they 
in  a  few 


1i  ounces!  Stockman  m 
British  Columbia 


L"IOHT  years  old.  owner  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
and  an  accredited  member  of  a  stock  as- 
sociation This  is  the  unusual  accomplish- 
ment of  Praser  Kenneth  McKenale.  a  school- 
boy living  on  Sooke  Road.  He  Is  a  paid-up 
member,  using  his  own  money  to  pay  his  dues, 
of  the  Meichostn  Sheep  Breeders'  Association, 
and  believed  by  them  to  be  the  youngest  stock 
breeder  of  his  own  tnlatlve  in  Canada  and  pos- 
sibly farther  afield. 

He  was  born  September  20.  1920.  at  his  pres- 
ent home  and  ts  the  youngest  of  several  chil- 
dren In  manner  he  Is  very  quiet  and  one 
would  not  think  his  head  was  full  of  business 
plans  for  the  future  But  he  has  a  merry, 
twinkling  eye,  and  his  name  betrays  his  Scot- 
tish ancestry,  accounting  for  his  thrift  and 
tenacity  of  purpose. 


When  less  than  five  years  of  age  he  fell  heir 
to  a  kid.  With  the  assistance  of  a  little  stster 
he  cared  for  it,  and  before  the  8ummer  waned 
It  grew  into  a  mischievous  "Billy  Ooat."  much 
beloved  by  the  litUe  owner.  But  try  as  he 
would  he  could  not  help  It  straying  about,  with 
the  result  the  near  neighbors  petitioned  for 
its  removal  There  was  no  escape  from  this 
bitter  experience,  which  tried  the  wee  man 
sorely  Only  those  who  have  suffered  similar 
childish  bereavmenta  can  appreciate  his  grtef. 

lA>*t  Pet  Replaeed 

14  ERE  a  kind  neighbor  from  across  the 
mountain  which  farms  the  background  to 
the  McKenxic  acres  came  to  the  house  bringing 
in  a  sack  a  newly -born  lamb,  to  replace  the 
lost  pet. 

Every  possible  attention  was  given  the  lamL 
from  the  time  it  first  stood  up  on  Its  wabbly 
leg*  until  It  grew  Into  a  big  fat  ram  lamb 
This.  loo.  was  a  disappointment,  for  by  thl* 
tunc  the  lltUe  owner  bad  decided  he  wanted 
to  raise  sheep,  and  have  lambs  of  his  very  own 
He  had  told  his  plans  to  a  neighboring  sheep 
man  who.  after  some  bargaining,  consented  to 
exchange  one  ewe  for  Uie  fat  ram  lamb.  Thus 
the  foundation  of  a  flock  was  laid. 

The  following  Spring  he  was  rewarded  with 
beautiful  lambs  which,  owing  to  extra  good 
care  and  pasture,  developed  Into  fine  speci- 
mens. As  Is  usual,  one  lamb  was  a  ram  and 
Its  fine  condition  attracted  the  local  butcher, 
who  offered  the  top  market  price  for  It  and 
was  refused.  He  raised  the  offer  and  was 
again  refused,  the  small  owner  saying  It  was 
not  money  but  sheep  he  wanted-  So  an  ewe 
came  to  replace  the  lamb.    This  was  last  year. 

Three  Pairs  of  Twin* 

DEOINNER 8  luck  was  wiin  Praser.  for  this 
Spring  he  wa*  overjoyed  with  an  Increase 
of  three  pairs  of  twin  lambs,  bringing  hi*  flock 
up  to  a  total  of  nine  animals.  When  the  first 
pair  arrived  he  was  active  in  letting  ail  his 
lr  lends  know,  and  excitement  was  general. 
Then  a  young  mother  produced  twins,  and  all 
seasoned  sheep  men  will  appreciate  the  trouble 
hr  encountered.  The  mother  would  not  let 
her  young  nurse.  Personal  effort  was  uiwleaw. 
but  a  kind  neighbor  lent  a  hand  and  even  the 
butcher  rendered  his  assistance,  until  the  dif- 
ficulty had  been  overcome.  Did  the  small  son 
get  discouraged?  Never,  for  he  never  lost  his 
enthusiasm,  and  many  an  anxious  hour  he 
spent  with  the  obstinate  mother  until  she  saw 
the  error  of  her  way  snd  decided  on  looking 
after  her  responsibilities  unaided.  Now.  every- 
thing ts  coming  on  well,  and  he  has  already 
made  arrangements  ror  exchanging  all  lambs 
for  mature  ewes,  in  order  to  Increase  his  flock 


Now  that  he  has  arrived  as  a  breeder  he  ts 
seeking  the  society  of  his  neighboring  breeders 
to  gain  wisdom  from  their  experience  He  Is 
proving  himself  capable  of  attending  to  all 
business  connected  with  bis  own  sheep. 

No  other  sheep  are  owned  on  the  paternal 
place,  which  la  partly  logged -off  land.  His 
objective  Is  one  hundred  ewes,  and  he  Is  likely 
to  succeed  before  he  reaches  an  age  at  which 
most  boys  are  beginning  to  think  of  the  future. 
He  does  not  neglect  his  school  duties  and  has 
attended  the  local  school  for  the  past  two 
year*.  Undoubtedly  the  future  of  the  sheep 
industry  will  be  safe  with  such  lads  to  fill  the 
future  ranks  of 


Water  Plant  Poof 


Alpine  rockcres*.  yellow  alyasum.  purple 
rock  or  ess.  Siberian  wallflower  arid  other  rock 
garden  and  edging  plant*  in  flower  at  this  time 
be  purchased  in  flower  and 
in  place  without  losing  this 

i'i 


The  annual  babies-breath  which  the  florist 
uses  freely,  may  be  had  for 
by  sowing  a  few  peed*  tn  a  row  or  bed. 


conquering  the  air  Is  to 


I  N  making  an  artificial  water  lily  pool.  It  la 
1  beat  to  have  the  pool  four  to  six  inches 
deeper  at  one  end  and  that  end  should  have 
an  overflow  of  three-Inch  pipe  with  one-Inch 
holes  Ave  to  six  Inches  apart  so  the  depth  of 
the  water  may  be  regulated  and  the  plants 
Always  have  the  pool  In  a  tunny 
A  concrete  pool  I*  most  suitable  for 
nd  can  be 


The  barometer  remains  high  on  the 
Coast  and  flue  weather  with  high  tempera* 
tures  prevails  over  this  province  High  tem- 
peratures are  alao  reported  on  the  Prairie* 


COLONIST  TELEPHONES 
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TENDERS  ASKED  FOR  B.C.-AUSTRALIA  SHIPPING 


Ten-Year  Programme  of 
Improvements  Is  Recom- 
mended by  Gty  Engineer 
F.  M.  Preston  to  Council 


REPORT  IS  ONI  > 

TENTATIVE  ONE 


Nearly  Half  Million  Dollars 
Required  for  City  Main 
Work  —  Outside  Works 
Require  $245,000 


N1 


[EARLY  $1,000,000  is  needed  to 
carry  out  improvements  to  the 
<  I'y'i,  waterworks  system  as  recom- 
mended In   City  Engineer    P.  M 

Preston  s  report  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil at  last  night  s  meeting.  At  the 
Instruction  of  the  council  the  en- 
gineer brought  In  a  report  showing 
what  Improvements  should  be  car- 
ried out  during  the  next  ten  years. 
All  work  suggested  consisted  of  only 
those  Improvements  that  were 
vitally  needed. 

The  report  was  divided  Into  two 
sections,  one  dealing  with  the  Sooke 
■nd  Ooldstream  systems  outside  of 
the  city,  and  the  other  dealing 
solely  with  the  city's  mains  inside 
the  city  proper.  It  will  cost  $346,000, 
it  Is  estimated,  to  connect  the  city 
with  two  distinct  services  from  the 
ixq  watersheds  and  carry  out  other 
Improvements  which  would  raise 
the* pressure  U  take  care  of  the 
gradual  Increase  in  water  consump- 
tion over  a  ten-year  period. 

In  so  far  as  the  city's  mains  are 
concerned,  development  of  new 
mains  north  and  south  and  giving 
better  service  to  Victoria  West  and 
Esquimau  will  cost  1445.000.  Thus 
thr  total  cost  of  Improvements  over 
a  period  of  ten  years  Is  given  tenta- 
tively at  IWO.OOO.  In  connection 
with  main  development  and  replace- 
ment in  the  city  the  engineer 
pointed  out  that  It  would  take  some 
time  to  study  the  water  now  before 
definite  information  could  be  given 
on  what  were  the  actual  require- 
ments of  the  city. 

i  KUINEU'I  U  tout 
City  Engineer's  Office. 

May  16.  1020. 

To  His  Worship  the  Mayor  and 
members  of  Uie  City  CouncU 

Oentieman— Re:  City  of  Victoria 
Waterworks  <  Sooke  and  Ooldstream 
sections*.  Following  your  instruc- 
tions received  on  March  20.  the 
accompanying  Is  a  report  upon  the 
capital  expenditure  considered  nec- 
eaaary  for  the  entire  city's  water- 
works system  covering  the  next  ten 
years 

Since  the  water  consumption  over 
this  period  Is  an  absolutely  unknown 
quantity.  I  have  assumed  that  the 
increase  In  consumption  over  the 
nest  ten-year  period  will  be  slightly 


Tuesday,  Hay  21 

Mist  Day,  It2S 
THE  WEATHER 

Victoria  and  Vicinity:  Moderate  to 
fresh  south  and  west  winds,  partly 
cloudy  and  not  much  change  In 
temperature.  

Sun  Rlsea:  4:26  o'clock, 
gaa  Sets:  1:52  o'clock. 


Tide.  12:26  a.m..  M  feet. 
Tide:  1:11  a-nu  2.«  feet. 

Sports 


Sidney  wins  from  Bona  of  Canada 
in  senior  baseball 

Dutra  and  Chuck  Hunter  win  pro- 
amateur  golf  at  Turocna  Walter 
Oravlln  and  Bob  Morrison  lead 
Canadian  entries. 

Athletics  increase  lead  over  Idle 
Yankees  Cubs  whip  Pirates  as 
Brooklyn  ihows  way  to  Giants 

Walter  Hagen  tells  of  his  game 
with  Prince  of  Wales.  H_R  H 
lauds  local  course. 

Tod  Morgan  successfully  defends 
crown  against  Mexican. 

Jack  Dempsey  denies  report  about 
ll.00O.0O0  Aght  Hays  he  will 
never  return  to  ring 

77ie  A/r»i 

Ixx-al  and  Provincial — 

Workman  killed  by  100- foot  fall 
from  new  wing  under  construc- 
tion at  Empress  Hotel 

Government  Is  urged  to 
processing  of  berries  for 
market   

Comptrollers  report  shows  that 
the  cltv's  debt  has  been  reduced 
by  more  than  6600.000 

Engineer  a  report  suggests  c*pen 
diture  of  61.000.000  for  need*! 
Improvements     in  waterworks 
f.'.  Mrm 

Ottawa  invites  tenner-  n«-  <nr>- 
sidlsed  lumber  cargo  service  to 
Australia.  _ 

Lord  Roseberry  dies  in  home  near 


In  Britain. 


i  ifleliratrfl  British 
Slati-Hmaii  Di«  - 


Plane  Climbed  40,000  Feet 


LORD  ROSEBERY 

Archibald    nilll»    I-U..I-"     fl/th    BmI  ml 

PrUM  HtMtaUr  o4  Oml  Brilaln  on  U»« 
rttlr—MH  ml  ihr  UlUr  la  !*»♦  U  fcWM 
ii   SS  »•  ml  UM  »«Ubl  ml  him 

»     Pli»»1f hrt  ttmm  I*ndoa  mnamnact 
hi.   mmmlb  mm*U   IhU  awnlni 


BERRY  CROP 
I 


LIFE  At  END 


Lord  Roseberry,  Colleague 
and  Successor  of  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  Dies  This 
Morning  Near  Epsom 

HAD  LONG  in  i  n 

IN  RETIREMEIS I 


Government  Is  Requested 
to  Finance  Processing 
Method,  to  Be  Repaid  as 
Sales  Progress 

DEPUTATION  ASE  S 

OFFICIAL  HELP 


A  special  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  H.  E.  Tanner  and  R.  6 
Twining,  of  Vancouver  Island,  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Manson.  of  Mission,  repre- 
senting the  Lower  Mainland  grow- 
ers, has  been  named  by  the  berry 
growcis  of  the  province  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  negotiations 
with  the  Government  looking  to  ob- 
taining of  assistance  in  the  financ- 
ing of  the  surplus  crop  of  berrtefi 
over  that  which  will  be  marketed  in 
a  fresh  condition.  The  Government 
Is  being  asked  to  advance  the  funds 
which  will  be  necessary  to  process 
these  berries  and  get  them  on  the 
market  to  compete  with  American 
berries. 

This  committee  is  to  keep  in  much 
with  the  Government  to  ascertain 
its  views,  and  present  any  further 
information  ihst  U  required  by  the 
members  of  the  Government  over 
that  advanced  by  the  delegation 
which  waited  upon  the  members  of 
the  cabinet  yesterday  afternoon. 

Premier  Tolmle  and  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  have  promised  early 
consideration  of  the  situation,  and 
an  answer  to  the  requests  of  the 
delegation  within  the  next  two  or 
three  days 

In  the  processing  of  strawberries 
It  Is  necessary  to  utilise  barrels  and 
to  add  something  like  one  pound  of 
sugar  to  two  pounds  of  berries.  The 
fruit  in  this  state  is  ready  for  the 
marketing  of  it  anywhere  The  berry 
growers  announce  that  there  Is  a 
ready  market  in  the  East  for  the 
fruit  so  processed.  If  It  can  be  sent 
forward,  and  this  it  Is  proposed  to 
do 

ADVANCE  SOUGHT 
The  Government  is  asked  to  ad- 
vance a  sum  sufficient  to  allow  of 
the  putting  of  the  fruit  into  this 
condition,  and  the  sending  of  It 
forward.  The  sums  so  advanced 
would  be  refunded  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  receipt  of  the  returns 
from  the  canners. 

The  course  taken  by  the  berry 
growers  of  the  province,  represent- 
ing both  the  Mainland  and  the  Is- 
land producers,  followed  the  advice 
given  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
Cootiooed  on  Page  2.  Column  4 

"Safety  First f$ 
Is  Slogan  oj 
Conservative* 


BLACKPOOL.  Eng..  May  30 
Premier  Stanley  Baldwin  today  came 
to  the  seaside  resort  of  Lancashire 
Never  before  has  a  Prune  Minister 
ol  Great  Britain  come  on  a  bank 
hoiidav  to  plead  his  cause  on  the 
sands  at  Blackpool  The  crowd  was 
such  as  Blackpool  alone  can  gather 
by  the  sea. 

All  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
great  industrial  Midlands  of  Eng 
land  seemed  to  be  gathered  there, 
and  the  holiday  spirit  of  Whitsun- 
tide was  everywhere. 

The  Premier'*  main  speech  was 
made  in  a  theatre,  with  amplifiers 
carrying  the  words  to  the  crowds  on 
the  adjacent  sands  Mr  Baldwin  * 
speech  centred  largely  around  the 
Conservative  slogan  of  'Safety  First  " 
which  appears  beaid*  a  huge  picture 
of  the  Prime  Minister  on  practically 
every  billboard  in  the 


Notable  Not  Only  in  Poli- 
tics, but  Also  as  Writer — 
Last  of  Victorian  Public 
Figures 

EPSOM.  England.  May  21— Long 
'a  famous  figure  In  Britain's 
public  life,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Rosc- 
bery  died  at  his  residence  near  here 
early  today  Lord  Rosebery  caught 
a  slight  cold  last  Friday  and  took 
a  turn  for  the  worse  yesterday.  He 
died  at  3  43  aon.  today 

Liberal  Prime  Minister  for  a 
stormy  two  years  succeeding  the 
great  Gladstone.  Lord  Ronebery  was 
always  wayward  In  mood.  Later  he 
achieved  distinction  as  a  writer 
He  will  be  always  remembered  by 
the  sporting  world  as  the  only  man 
to  have  captured  the  Derby  with  his 
own  horses  on  three  occasions.  Yet 
Lord  Rosebery*  Hie  had  a  deeply 
tragic  side.  His  wife.  Hannah, 
young  and  beautiful,  daughter  of 
the  late  Baron  De  Rothschild,  died 
in  1890.  twelve  years  after  the  mar- 
riage. Sleeplessness  was  a  tremen- 
dous handicap  at.  the  most  impor- 
tant period  of  his  life  and  grim  tales 
are  told  of  his  ordering  out  horses 
and  carriage  in  the  dead  of  night, 
in  efforts  to  escape  from  the  terrors 
of  insomnia. 


The  fifth  Earl  of  Rosehcry,  who 
In  his  youth  enjoyed  the  title  of 
Lord   Dalmcny,   was   educated  at 

Eton  and  then  at  Oxford,  although 
he  left  the  latteT  institution  with- 
out troubling  to  take  the  degree 
when  he  was  reprimanded  for  giving 
too  much  attention  to  his  extensive 
racing  stable  Unlike  the  sons  of 
other  peers,  he  did  not.  while  a 
student,  bet  on  his  horses  under  an 
assumed  name  It  was  to  the  rector 
who  predicted  he  would  "turn  out 
badly"  that  Rose  be  ry  made  his  cele- 
brated boast: 

"I  shall  win  the  Derby,  marry  the 
heiress  of  the  year,  and  become 
Prime  Minister." 

Ten  years  later  he  married  Han- 
nah, only  daughter  of  Baron  de 
Rothschild,  thus  becoming  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  Europe,  and  in 
1604  he  captured  both  the  Derby 
and  the  premiership  When 
Chaunrev  Depew  heard  of  these  two 
favors  from  the  hand  of  fortune,  he 
sent  the  famous  cable  to  Rosebery 

"Heaven  alone  Is  left  to  be  won." 

Continued  on  Page  2.  Column  3 

CITY'S  DEBT 
IS  CUT  DAWN 

ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  t  <»ir 
TROLLER  SHOWS  REDUCTION 
OF  MORE  THAN  WOO.OOO 

Tas  Collections  Set  New  Record — 
Much  Leas  Land  Reverts  to 
City  at  Tas  Sale 

A  net  reduction  in  the  city's  debt 
of  more  than  6600.000.  nearly  a 
ninety  per  cent  collection  of  the 
total  tax  levy,  a  profit  In  the  Cold- 
stream Waterworks,  and  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  property 
to  revert  to  the  city  are  a  Tew  of 
the  highlight*  of  City  Comptroller 
D.  A.  Macdonald's  summary  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  city  which  will 
be  printed  shortly.  The  summary 
was  presented  to  the  City  CouncU 
last  night  and  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Macdonaid  submitted  the 
balance  sheet  of  the  city  aa  at  De- 
cember It,  1928.  together  with 
revenue  and  expenditure  account, 
and  statement  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements for  the  vear  ending  that 
date.  This  statement  said 
nrar  xTi  at.  omit 

Thm  nuuunoiaa  debt  nf  lh*  cltr  iu 
reduced   dur'nc   th«   ym*t  follow*. 
o»ner*l  purposM  wrtal  4«**n- 

■ure.  |    11000  00 

0*n*r«l  punmwi  link  in*  fund 

debenture,  W  W  00 

WftUTWortti  wrltl  d-fenture.  ggJSJ  OP 

Waurworfc*  •lukliu    fund  de 

benturM  *V1W»  M 

Loral    imr-eoretnent    wrtel  0>- 

iMnUtre*  41  1U  M 

Kitetiiton  Mcvrittc*  Mrtal  Am- 

fenlarx*  100  mi 

Tre%«jrr  cvrUAr«U-«           ..  S74.0O0  00 

Itottvr  hMUM  defcenuiree    11  00*  M 


OTTAWA  INVITES 
BIDS  FOR  LUMBER 
EXPORT  SERVICE 


All  Companies  Operating  Vessels  to  Australia 
Receive  Requests  From  Ottawa  to  Tender  on 
Subsidy  to  Be  Given  in  Aid  of  Shipping  Cargoes 
From  British  Columbia  Coast 


OF 

DURING  TEAR 


British  Columbia  Confer- 
ence of  United  Church 
Opens  Sessions  for  1929 
— Reports  Presented 

SOME  REMARKABLE 
GUNS  RECORDED 


LIEUTENANT  Apollo  Soucek,  premier  flyer  of  the  Naval  Air  Station 
of  Anacosti,  is  believed  to  have  set  a  new  world's  record  by  soaring 
40,000  feet  in  his  airplane.  Lieutenant  Soucek,  centre,  is  being  congratu- 
lated by  D.  S  Ingalla.  left,  as  Admiral  Moffatt  looks  on.  Soucek  carried 
sixty  gallons  of  gas  and  took  seventy-three  minute*  to  make  the  flight, 
which  may  be  declared    a  record    after  the    instruments  have 

officially  checked. 


Candidates  Nominated  in 
Britain  Number  1,700  and 
Pay  In  Sum  of  $1,500,000 

LONDON.  May  20.  -Seven  members  were  returned  to  the  House 
of  Commons  without  opposition  when  nominations  for  the 
general  election  on  May  30  were  received  today.  While  most 
citizens  of  these  Islands  were  content  to  bask  In  the  sunshine  of 
one  of  the  finest  Whitsuntide  holidays  ever  vouchsafed  them,  gome 
1,700  candidates  for  parliamentary  honors  went  through,  either  In 
person  or  by  deputy,  the  formality  of  being  nominated  before  the 
returning  officers  of  the  riding  they  hope  to  represent. 

The  Government  lost  two  seats 


CAR  TROUBLE 
BRINGS  DEATH 
TO  MOT 


I 


Driver  Dismounts  and 
While  Standing  on  High- 
way Is  Struck  and  Killed 
by  Passing  Automobile 

WENT  THROUGH 

GREAT  WAR 


RENO.  Nev.,  May  30.- Robert 
Murdte.  insurance  adjuster  and  re- 
tired colonrl  in  the  British  army 
died  at  a  hospital  here  last  night 
from  injuries  .luffered  early  yester- 
day, when  he  was  struck  by  an  auto- 
mobile on  the  highway  between  here 
and  Carson  City. 

Murdle's  ear  lost  a  wheel  about 
ten  miles  south  of  here  at  3:30 
o  riock  yesterday  morning  and  when 
one  passing  motorist  had  stopped  to 
investigate  the  trouble,  having  been 
flagged  by  Murdie.  another  car 
struck  him. 

Murdie.  of  Scotch  nativity,  went 
from  Canada  to  the  battlefront  as  a 
private  and  became  a  colonel  before 
the  war  ended.  He  had  decorations 
from  nearly  all  allied  participants  in 
the  war  except  the  United  States. 
He  also  was  a  member  of  the  British 
army  staff  He  had  been  adjuster 
for  Rapp  At  Company,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, since  he  came  back  to  this  con- 
tinent A  brother  lives  In  Victoria, 
B.C..  and  his  father  and  a  sister  in 
Scotland. 

GRAF  ZEPPELIN  PLANS 

CTJERF,  France.  May  30  —Engine 
repairs  to  the  dirigible.  Oraf  Zeppe- 
lin, were  well  under  way  today,  with 
the  airship's  crew  and  mechanics 
working  day  and  night  to  get  her 
ready  for  th*  return  trip  to  Fried - 
richshafen  Captain  Ivhmsnn  to- 
day said  that  all  plans  depended  on 
Dr.  Hugo  Eckener.  who  is  expected 
to  return  from  Frledrlchshafcn  on 
Wednesday  morning  There  will  be 
no  trial  flight  The  Zeppelin  will 
start  direct  for  home  one?  she  Is 
out  of  the  hangar 


iijMijsaas 


Dxamji ri  ass  *ni.n 


One  Issue  of  debentures  was  sold 
during  the  year   r\t    gSgl.OOO  5  per 
serial  debenture*  This 

3,  c  mm  5 


llli  gal  Grain  Mixing 

EDMONTON.  May  30  -In Urns - 
Lions  that  grade  mixing  ks  a  practice 
in  Alberta  public  grain  elevators, 
though  prohibited  by  law.  were 
made  to  the  Saskatchewan  Royal 
Oraln  Commission  here  today.  H 
O  Thompson,  chief  grain  inspertor 
for  the  Edmonton  district,  told  the 
inquiring  body  that  wheat  going  nut 
nf  public  houses  here  was  not  In 
many  Instances  the  equal  of  that 
going  in.  He  could  not  account  for 
It.  cxrrpt  through  mixing  and 
refused  U> 


two 

when  the  first  two  Irish  Nationalists 
were  returned  to  Parliament  In  the 
persons  of  Joseph  Devlin  and  T  J. 
8.  Herblson.  of  Fermanagh  and  Ty- 1 
rone.  Northern  Ireland.  Mr.  Devlin 
returns  to  Parliament  after  seven 
years'  absence. 

The  Speaker.  Mr.  A  E  Fitxroy.  in 
Daventry.  Northamptonshire,  was 
was  elected  without  opposition,  as  is 
customary,  and  "Tay  Pay"  O'ConT 
nor.  dean  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
again  was  returned  for  the  Scotland 
division  of  Liverpool.  His  Commun- 
ist opponent.  Lee  McGree.  was  un- 
able to  find  his  deposit,  of  $750. 
which  he  would  probably  have  lost 
In  a*ny  event.  The  three  others  re- 
turned without  opposition  were 
Commodore  H.  D  King.  Minister  of 
Mines,  in  Smith  Paddington.  Major 
Ronald  Ross.  Conservative.  In  Lon- 
donderry, and  Col  T.  Sinclair.  Con- 
servative, in  Belfast  i  Queens  i  Ugd- 
verslty 

HfTOSns  TOTM    I.U(..l    M  M 

Only  a  very  few  aspirants  refused 
the  first  fence  in  what  Is  certain  to 
be  one  of  the  most  open  steeple- 
chases of  modern  times. 

The  proceedings  for  the  moat  part 
were  without  any  untoward  Inci- 
dents. The  general  holiday  to  some 
extent  affected  the  candidates  and 
their  supporters,  and  good  feeling 
between  the  rivals  was  displayed 
nearly  everywhere.  An  exception  was 
in  Battersea  North  (London),  where 
W  8.  Bandera.  Labor,  refused  to 
shake  hands  with  the  Communist 
member  of  'he  last  Parliament. 
Shapurjl  Bakiatvala. 

Each  candidate  was  required  to 
deposit  $750.  which  will  be  forfeited 
If  he.  or  she.  fails  to  secure  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  votes  polled  In 
the  riding.  This  provision  was  made 
ten  years  ago  to  eliminate  "freak" 
candidates.  Consequently  the  re- 
turning officers  today  received  a 
grand  total  of  well  over  $1330.000.  It 
was  left  to  their  discretion  whether 
the  money  should  be  taken  in  cash 
or  in  cheques,  and  In  a  gTeat  many 
instances  the  deposit*  were  posted 
on  Saturday,  the  banks  being  dosed 
today.  

CROP  REPORT 

WINNIPEG,    May    30  —  Wheat  Is 
practically  all  sown  over  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces,  except  in  South-/ 
em  Alberta,  where  snow  and  rain 
have  delayed  operations,  reports  thai 
general  agricultural  agent  of  the| 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  J.  M  Mr- 
Kay.    Coarse  grains 
advanced,  the  percentage 
being  approximately  63  per  cent  oat* 
and  48  for  barley    There  Is.  however. 
ampl<*    tune    for    seeding  of  these 
grains  as  weed  growth  is  very  back- 
ward and   with   radUUea  available 
and  generally  sufficient  labor  this 
work    can    be    completed  in  quick 
time 

Climatic  conditions  In  the  West 
during  the  past  week  were  more  or 
k«w  unsettled  with  tendency  towards 
fair  and  warmer  weather  at  U>- 
week-end  and  precipitation  tn  form 
of  snow  and  rain  was  received  over 
the  ma) or  portion  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  the  thermometer  going 
down  to  11  and  30  at  a  number  of 
points  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
In  some  districts  livestock  is  now 
able  to  find  grew  grass,  but  growth 
is  sttu 


VANCOUVER,  May  30  —  The 
method  of  selecting  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  general  council  of  the 
United  Church  proved  one  of  the 
most  debatable  questions  to  come 
before  the  British  Columbia  annual 
conference  tn  session  here  Monday 
A  special  committee  appointed  to 
study  the  matter  reported  through 
O.  D.  Austin.  The  confernce  or- 
dered that  each  presbytery  should 
nominate  one  minister  and  one  lay- 
man for  each  twenty-four  ministers 
of  majority  fraction,  of  those  who 
are  in  the  active  service  of  the 
church,  and  that  each  presbytery 
shall  nominate  at  least  one  minister 
and  one  layman. 

The  number  of  pastoral  charges 
has  Increased  during  the  year  rrora 
304  to  213,  It  was  disclosed  in  the 
report  of  the  statistical  committee, 
which  was  presented  In  an  Interest- 
ing form  by  Rev.  W  Stott.  The  re- 
port also  disclosed  that  the  number 
of  persons  under  pastoral  oversight 
by  the  church  Is  reckoned  as  having 
risen  during  the  year  from  102.544 
to  111.183,  and  those  received  into 
the  church  on  profession  of  faith 
from  1.188  In  1837  to  1.760  in  1938. 
Baptisms  increased  from  l  -107  to 
1.736  There  was  a  considerable 
pruning  of  lists  during  the  year,  so 
that  3.537  persons  were  thus  re- 
moved as  against  1.684  during  the 

ConUnned  on  Page  2.  Column  6 

C.P.R.  Prerident 

Delays  Taur  to 

West  I  ntil  June 

Word  was  received  yesterday 
from  Montreal  that  the  proposed 
visit  of  Mr.  E  W.  Beatty.  KC  . 
president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  would  not  take  place  until 
after  the  opening  of  the  Royal  York 
Hotel  at  Toronto,  on  June  11.  by 
the  Go  vein  or- General  of  Canada 

Reports  had  come  to  the  Coast 
that  Mr.  Beatty  contemplated  a 
short  visit  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  largest  hotel  in  the  Empire,  but 
such  has  not  been  round  practicable 
and  It  is  expected  the  visit  will  take 
place  about  the  third  week  of  June. 


MAN  KILLED  BY 
1 00-FOOT  FALL 


I  M  AfU.KS  WATSON,  OF  VAN- 
COUVER, IB  VICTIM  OF  A< 
(  I  DENT  ON  BOTH.  W 


Worklrur   In    Elevator    Hhaft  Whrn 
IDs  Foot  Slip*.  Phxngin,  Him 
Dwwn   Five- Story  Well 

Mr  Charles  Watson,  of  Vancouver 
was  killed  almost  instantly  shortly 
after  4  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon, 
when  he  fell  from  the  fifth  floor  of 
the  new  Em  press  Hotel  wing  now 
under  construction  Mr  Watson 
was  an  employee  of  the  Dominion 
Bridge  Company,  which  firm  se- 
cured the  contract  for  the  steel 
work. 

Little  is  known  of  how  the  acci- 
dent happened,  employees  who  were 
near  the  scene  at  the  time  being  re- 
luctant to  talk  about  the  matter  It 
is  understood,  however,  that  Watson 
was  working  on  the  elevator  shaft 
at  the  time  His  foot  slipped  and 
he  plunged  100  feet  down  His  skull 
was  fractured    and    several  bones 


The  C.  *  C  ambulance  was  called 
and  the  tnjumd  man  rushed  to  the 
St  Joseph's  Hospital.  Dr  Herman 
Robertson,  who  was  called,  pro- 
nounced life  extinct  after  a  sum- 
mary Inspection  Watson  had  died 
while  en  route  u>  the  hospital  in  the 


Police  ware  notified  by  Dr  Her- 
man Robertson  of  the  accident  after 
the  man  had  been  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital Dr  RC  Hart  was  alao  noa- 
fied  after  the  man  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent The  body  was  taken  to  the 
Bands  Funeral  Parlor,  where  the  in- 
quest will  be  held  on  Wednesday 

Members  of  the  SteeJ  Workers 
Union  volunteered  to  make  arrange- 
menu  for  the  transfer  of  the  re - 
to 


Ships  Must  Be  Adapted  to 
Lumber  Carrying  Business 

To  Receive  Subsidy  Boats  Must  Have  Loaded 
Speed  of  at  Least  Ten  Knots  Monthly  Service 
Must  Be  Given  From  Ports  on  Mainland  and 
Vancouver  Island 


VANCOUVER.  May  20— The  subsidy  to  indirectly  assist  lumber 
trade  between  British  Columbia  and  Australia  has  reached 
the  stage  of  calling  for  tenders.  Today  11  Is  reported  aU 
shipping  companies  here  operating  services  to  Australia  have 
received  a  request  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
at  Ottawa  to  tender  on  the  subsidy;  bids  to  be  in  by  June  19. 

There  are  at  present  operating  from  Vancouver  a  number  of 
lines  to  Australia.  The  Canadian  Trading  Company  operates  British 
ships  of  the  King  and  Andrew  Weir  Lines.  The  Canadian- Austral- 
asian Royal  Mall  Line  operates  passenger  and  mall  service  with 

the  finest  vessels  sailing  to  Australia 


Religious  Festival  in  Turkey 
Is  Cut  Short  by  Disaster 
— Death  List  Numbers  at 
Least  Fifty-Three 

INHABITANTS  FEAR 

TO  RE-ENTER  HOMES 

— i  

CONSTANTINOPLE.  May  20.— At 
least  fifty-three  persons  were  killed 
and  thirty-nine  injured  in  Northern 
Anatolia  last  night  by  a  disastrous 
earthquake 

The  latest  report  stated  that 
thirty-nine  persons  were  killed  and 
thirty- three  Injured  at  Soucherni. 
near  Siva*.  Asia  Minor,  while  four- 
teen were  killed  and  six  Injured  in 
the  region  of  Chabtn-Karahissar 

The  Government  rushed  aid  to  the 
disaster  sone  where  the  population  Is 
camping  out  in  fear  of  more  earth- 
quakes. 

The  earthquake  cut  short  the 
sacred  Moslem  sheep  festival  during 
which  Anatolians  annually  com- 
memorate an  ancient  sacrifice, 
feasting  on  rams  slaughtered  with 
solemn  ritual. 


Airplane  FnUi 

2J)00  Feet  in 

Fatal  Flight 


ROOSEVELT  FIELD.  N  Y..  May 
30— An  instructor  and  a  student 
pilot  who  had  sent  his  biplane  into 
a  tailspin  as  part  of  his  oralnuig 
were  fatally  injured  when  the  craft 
reU  2.000  feet  at  Weatbury.  L  I  .  near 
Roosevelt  Field  Arthur  Arglea.  of 
the  Canadian  Air  Corps  reserve,  the 
instructor,  died  at  the  hospital  an 
hour  after  the  crash  He  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  and  last  June 
was  designated  as  co- pilot  with 
Oliver  LeBoutUher  for  a  transatlan- 
tic flight  projected  by  Mabel  Bell. 
The  flight -was  never  made.  Argles 
was  born  in  Ottawa 
the  student  pilot 


and  New  Zealand  from  any  port  on 
the  Pacific.  The  Empire  Shipping 
Company  maintains  a  service  with 
chartered  ships,  and  Dingwall.  Colts 
St  Company  operates  a  regular  kn<* 
The  Canadian  Transport  Com  pan  v 
Is  now  loading  a  British  ship,  full 
with  lumber  for  Australia  There  Is 
a  possibility  that  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Steamships  Limited  will  ten- 
der for  the  subsidy,  and  if  It  obtains 
it  will  revive  the  British  Columbia - 
Australia  sendee  It  operated  a  few 
years  ago 

The  requirement*  of  the  tender  it 
that  the  ships  on  the  sendee  must 
be  of  British  register,  of  8,000  tons 
or  more,  and  of  a  loaded  speed  of  at 
least  ten  knots:  they  may  be  mntnr 
or  steam,  and  the  minister,  if  he 
sees  fit.  may  consent  to  the  use  of 
foreign  vessels  if  no  British  craft  is 
available. 

The  ships  are  to  be  used  for  gen- 
eral and  lumber  cargd.  and  each 
must  be  capable  or  carrying  at  least 
4.000.000  feet  of  lumber.  Mall  may 
be  carried,  but  If  It  la  there  will  be 
no  additional  subsidy.  The  tenders 
may  be  made  for  one.  three  or  five 
years,  and  must  ofrer  a  monthly 
service  from  Vancouver,  and  any 
other  three  of  the  following  port*— 
Bamet.  DoJlarton,  Prase r  Mills.  New 
Westminster.  Victoria,  Chemalnus. 
Nanooae  or  Port  Albeml.  to  Sydney 
or  Melbourne,  or  to  both. 


FLOOD  WATERS 
BREAK  LEVEES 

Water  Pours  Through  Gap 
200  Feet  Wide  —  Crops 
Ruined  in  Overflowed 
Land  but  No  Lives  Lost 


TWO  SCORE  PERSONS 
ARE  MADE  HOMELESS 


Conferenrp  on 
Reparations  Is 
More  Optimistic 

PARIS  May  20  The  reparations 
conference,  now  In  It*  fifteenth 
week,  took  on  a  more  optimistic  tone 
today,  with  announcement  that  a 
memorandum  had  been  recrtved 
from  Washington,  through  the 
American  Embassy,  for  the  two  un- 
official American  delegate*.  Owen  D 
Young  and  J  P,  Morgan  During 
the  day  the  experts  of  the  creditor 
countries  continued  their  study  of 
the  Oerman  condition*,  and  they 
hope  to  be  able  to  talk  over  their 
conclusion*  with  the  Oerman  dele- 
gate* tomorrow. 

The  reparations  annuities  among 
the  creditors  alao  ware  touched  upon, 
end  It  was  said  some  prngiea*  had 
been  made  This  was  thought  to 
mean  that  someiwvrr's  share  had 
cut  down  farther,  but  whose  It 
to 


MEMPHIS.  Tenn..  May  20.— While 
flood  waters  were  spreading  over 
sbout  50.000  acre*  of  farm  land  in 
Dunklin  County.  Missouri,  near 
Ktiix-m  the  board  of  Mississippi 
levees  commissioners  met  at  Oreen- 
vllle.  Miss.,  today  to  urge  emergency 
precautionary  measures  at  the 
Mounts 
sissippl 

A  break  In  the  St  Francis  River 
levee,  hear  Kennett  occurred  early 
today  and  water  tonight  poured 
through  a  gap  more  than  200  feet 


of  the  overflowed  land 
in  crop*,  which  were 

Two  score  persons 
homeless,  but  because  the  break  had 
threatened  for  several  days  the  rest- 
dents  had  ample  time  to 
hichcr  point*. 


Thanksgiving 
Date  Is  Said  to 
Be  Set  by  King 


LONDON.  May  20  -  ft  to 
stood  that  Sunday.  June  18.  ha* 
been  set  aside  a*  the  date  that  the 
King  will  appoint  a*  a  day  of 
tharutsairtng  for  his  i  ecu  vary  from 
Ms  recent  grave  tllncm 

The  programme,  a*  unoffir  taPw 
forr>oa*t.  mmlwiinlslisi  a  gpsfda* 
service  at  Westminster  Abbey.  at« 
tended  by  the  King  and  wueen  and 

other  member*  of  the  royal 
to    which  lb 
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